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FORMULA-15 TREATED FOR POSITIVE GRI? 


See the latest in Rawlings football 


equipment at the Football Coaches 
Convention! Jan. 9-11 — St. Louis 





“The Finest In The Field it” 
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everybody wins! 
on this 
ROPHY 


FLOOR... 


TROPHY “Finish for Champions” 
was selected for this beautiful 
portable floor, fabricated by 
Lawson and installed in the huge 
Auditorium-Coliseum, 
Lubbock, Texas. 














Everybody Wins With TROPHY! 


COACHES PLAYERS SPECTATORS ADMINISTRATORS CUSTODIANS 
for the beautiful, for the sure-footed for the non-glare, for the extra long for ease of 
tournament-caliber slip resistance light color which wear and economy. maintenance and 
appearance. helps them to see TROPHY outwears appearance. 
plays clearly (live or all other finishes by 
televised!) more than 2 to 1! 





Lawson, Inc., is noted as the manufacturer of such outstanding 
portable floors as those in: Recreation Building, Dallas, Texas; 
University of North Dakota Field House; State Coliseum, 
Montgomery, Alabama; Memorial Auditorium, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Field House, Lake Forest College, Illinois; Will Rogers Memorial 
Coliseum, Fort Worth, Texas; Omaha, Nebraska, 

Memorial Auditorium; and many others. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





HILLYARD—St. Joseph, Mo. 
Depend on your 


Without charge or obligation, please have my Hillyard Main- nearby Hillyard 
taineer show me how | can have a championship TROPHY floor, Maintaineer 
at no extra cost. for help on your 


floor treatment 
ae problems . 
EE ee PP Se OR NE EE AES AEE Pe he’s “On Your 
Staff, Not Your 
ac atiisicccisnsnncnsiononsstonsteshninaine shane ilanihedalainsisida hisinentaeinlin Payroll.” 
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8 BASKETBALL ARTICLES 


ORGANIZED FAST BREAK 
Everett N. Case 
THE UMBRELLA ZONE 
Cliff Wells 
PLAY 
Jack Bonnickson 
A COMBINED CHANGING DEFENSE 
Robert C,. Croyle 
TWELVE FOOT LANE PIVOT PLAY 
Jay McWilliams 
DEFENSE IS A TWO WAY STREET 
Bob Kloppenburg 
DON’T FORGET THE CLOSE ONES 
Raymond Bottom 
THOSE JUMP BALLS!... 
Willard Boerger 


TEACHING THE SET 


GET 


1 WRESTLING ARTICLE 
THE CRITICISMS OF HIGH SCHOOL 


ELIMINATING 
WRESTLING 
Vernon Ekfelt 


1 TRACK ARTICLE 


BOBBY MORROW OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
Oliver Jackson 


1 HOCKEY ARTICLE 


DARTMOUTH’S SEVEN BASIC HOCKEY PLAYS 


Edward Jeremiah 


6 FEATURES 


FROM HERE AND THERE 
NEW BOOKS 

EDITORIAL 

NEW ITEMS 

NEW FILMS 

BUYERS GUIDE 


FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


Number 4 


20 


26 


10 


18 


Bobby Morrow, winner of the 100 meter dash at Melbourne, is shown 


starting off the Arnett blocks which he has used for all of his record 


breaking performances. His stride measures seven feet 


and Coach 


Jackson attributes Morrow’s success to his leg drive combined with a 


strong competitive spirit. 








A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 


AST month we mentioned our surprise 
which turns out to be Oliver Jackson 


on Bobby Morrow. The accompanying pictures were 
taken at the NCAA meet in Berkeley last June. The 


Athletic Journal’s high-speed camera then 


across the country to Raleigh to film Ev Case’s fast 
break. Seven other basketball articles, a hockey arti- 
cle, and a wrestling article round out this issue. For 


’s article 


package, 


traveled 


next month’s pictures our camera was able to stay 
close to home, filming Jimmy Bowers of Sycamore, 
Illinois, High School, the national high school record 
breaker in the mile run. The third “For Your Bul- 
letin Board” feature will appear next month. While 
we are discussing the last issue of 1956 and the first 
issue of 1957, there couldn't be a better time to wish 
our readers Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 
WEST POINT, 
NEW YORK 


oe “NISSEN TRAMPOLINES ARE A 
GREAT HELP TO ALL OUR CADETS” 


“At the academy, the Nissen Trampoline is used by all our cadets in the 

physical education program,” says Tom Maloney, “as well as by athletes in 

the various collegiate sports. Coordination, body control and adaption to 

emergencies of balance are developed more readily through Trampolining. COACH TOM MALONEY 
Our varsity divers use the Nissen Trampoline as much as gymnasts.” Gymnastic coach at the U.S 


Military Academy, West Point 


OVER 5,000 NISSEN TRAMPOLINES IN USE TODAY! De cotesitttias champ. 
Nissen Trampolines* are playing key roles in well-developed physical educa- Sabie Grae 
tion programs everywhere. More than 5,000 schools have them in use today. 
Available in three styles — Each designed for a specific purpose — Each 
with the exclusive “flashfold” feature that allows instant folding for 
easy storage — Each built by Trampoline specialists. 
qomcauiet'® §=Write for information — Now! 


or write for copy $éunta NESE. B Cant 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
215 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S. A. 


A ‘ Please send new 16-page catalog, illustrating and 
describing Nissen Trampolines, and name of near- 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY\ oes est dealer. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA, U.S.A. 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
Folds in a 
flash for 


t-the-way storage 
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NATIONAL 
FOOTBALL 
CLINIC 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 
March 11, 12, 13, and 14 
Starring 10 Great Coaches 




































% PAUL BRYANT 
Texas A&M 
“Pass Defense” 
“Offensive and Defensive 
End Skills” 
% RAY ELIOT 
University of Illinois 
“The ABC’s of the Illinois T’ 
“Psychology of Coaching” 
oe “RIP” ENGLE 
Penn State 
“Pass Patterns and Drills” 
“Pass Protection Against All Types 
of Rushing” 
(with player demonstration) 
% FOREST EVASHEVSKI 
University of lowa 


“Multiple Offense Stressing T 
Attack from Unbalanced Line” 
“Single Wing Buck Lateral Series” 


% WARREN GIESE 
South Carolina 


“The Split T and Its Variations 
from A to Z” 
“Rule Blocking” 


tk RAY GRAVES 
Georgia Tech 


“Defensing the T, Split T, and 
Belly Series” 


*% AL DAVIS 
The Citadel 


“Racehorse Football” 
“Line Play and Drills” 


(with player demonstration) 


*% JOHN GILLESPIE 
Northeast Cath. H. S. (Phila.) 


“Practice Plans and Basic Drills 
for High School” 


x FRITZ CRISLER 
University of Michigan 
Banquet Speaker 


% JOHN BOYD 
Atlantic City High School 
Panel Moderator 


Movies @ Free Banquet 
Fabulous Prizes ($1,500 Total) 
ALL FOR ONLY $30 
(Rooms as low as $5, double) 
DR. HARRY G. SCOTT 
Director 
COATESVILLE, PA. 


“Improve Your Eleven in ‘57” 
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TANLEY DU FRANE, basketball 

coach at Port Washington, Wis- 
consin, High School, recently com- 
pleted a study in which it was deter- 
mined that a rule limiting the amount 
of time a team may have possession of 
the basketball is unnecessary. In the 
college games studied, only 2.4 per 
cent of the possession time was pos- 
session for longer than 20 seconds. In 
the Wisconsin state finals (eleven) 
games the average possession time for 
the winner was 5.7 seconds and for the 
losing team the average was 5.5 sec: 
onds . . . Usually in lengthy football 
rivalries one school will lead the other 
in victories by a considerable margin. 
Two exceptions to the rule are the 
Kansas-Missouri series as pointed out 
in this column in October and the 
Illinois-Northwestern series. The se- 
ries stands 23 for Northwestern and 22 
for Illinois with 4 ties. Unlike the 
Kansas-Missouri rivalry there is a big 
disparity in total scores with Illinois 
holding a commanding lead . . . Out 
of 1391 league football games plaved 
by Michigan high schools during the 
1955 season only 67 ended with a tie 
score. For the statistic-minded this is 


less than 5 per cent. 











E would like to take this op- 

portunity to congratulate Cliff 
Fagan on his selection to fill the newly 
created post of associate secretary of 
the National Federation. He _ has 
served as executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation since 1951 .. . Duffy Daugh- 
erty came up with this one recently: 
“Squad depth is the number of play- 
ers a coach is willing to take a chance 
on in a game.” .. . When compiling 
lists of outstanding coaching records, 
don’t overlook Bill Murray’s name. 
In 24 years of coaching he has seen 
his teams win or tie in 81 per cent of 
the games played. All of his coaching 
has been at three schools, Children’s 
Home in Winston-Salem, University 
of Delaware, and Duke . . . Most of 
the football rules have been the re- 
sult of unusual plays in games. Prior 





to 1925 the ball could be put in play 
following a safety by a scrimmage pla 
from the 20 yard line. In the Drak 
lowa State game of 1925, lowa State 
was leading 7-0 in the fourth quarter 
and Drake was driving for Ie 
State’s goal before being forced 
give up the ball on downs. The lowg 
State kicker had a strong wind blow 
ing against him so he elected to dowm 
the ball for a safety. The ball wag 
moved to the 20 and Iowa State rag 
three running plays and then rag 
back and took another safety. Again§ 
the ball was moved to the 20, andy 
again the same procedure with they 
clock finally running out, and a 74 
win chalked up. That winter the 
rules were changed, requiring the 
ball to be put in play with a free 
kick . . . Speaking of yesteryear, Bert 
Kennedy, famous Washburn College 
and Kansas University coach during 
the early years of the century, had this 
to say recently: “The belly series of 
today is nothing but the old Princeton 
turtleback. In that play the fullback 
took the ball from the T quarterback 
and drove toward the off-tackle hole. 
If it was open, he went on. If the half- 
back had no daylight, he'd turn his 
back and hand off to a guard.” We 
might add there is quite a revival this 
season of the swinging gate which 
Francis Schmidt made _ popular at 
Ohio State. 
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N the February issue we announced 

a contest to encourage dissemina- 
tion of ideas pertaining to safety and 
administration. We received a num- 
ber of excellent suggestions, some of 
which have appeared in print and 
some of which will appear subse: 
quently. In our opinion, the most 
valuable suggestion was received from 
Paul Smarks of Fitzgerald High 
School, Van Dyke, Michigan. His sug- 
gestion called for horseshoe table tops 
for whirlpool baths. John Lockney 
of Waukesha, Wisconsin, first advo- 
cated the use of the 18-inch marks 
on the sidelines and in bounds lines 
to designate every yard. We are send: 
ing them $75 and $25 respectively. P 
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When the Texas Longhorns kick off at night... 


CROUSE-HINDS lights the way! 





ek hatleadey : Wa? os 


PM dal - 


112 footcandles bring perfect illumination to 65,000 spectators at Texas Memorial Stadium, Austin 


Everyone can see what’s happening on this best 
lighted of all football fields: players, officials, coaches 
... even spectators in the high back rows, 173 feet from 
the sidelines! 


From eight tower locations surrounding the stadium, 
576 Crouse-Hinds FLA 20-degree luminaires floodlight 
the playing field. Five other 20-degree units and fifteen 
80-degree lights, located along the stadium wall, 
brighten stadium approaches and parking areas. 


Prompting the decision to floodlight the big field was 
the growing popularity of night games among Texas 
football fans . . . the need to schedule more and more 
night games with Texas U.’s conference rivals . . . and 
the need to provide the team with the best night prac- 
tice and playing facilities possible to help keep the 
Longhorns a dominant football power in the southwest. 
Coaches particularly like the Crouse-Hinds system 
because it stretches the practice day. 


Your electrical contractor will gladly give you the details on Crouse-Hinds 
Sports-lighting equipment. Or call on our lighting engineers for free advice 
tailored to your own requirements. A postcard will bring you the Crouse- 
Hinds Sports-lighting Bulletin No. 2605 containing standard layouts for 


every sport. 


CROUSE-HINDS cov 


Main Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada. Ltd.: Toronto, Ont.. 








OFFICES. Baton Rouge Birmingham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Corpus Christi Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis KansasCity Los Angeles Milwaukee New Orleans New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland. Ore. St.Louis St.Paul San Francisco Seattle Tulsa Washington. RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES: Albany Atlanta Baltimore Charlotte Chattanooga Jacksonville Reading. Pa. Richmond, Vc. Shreveport 


FLOODLIGHTS CONDULETS TRAFFIC SIGNALS AIRPORT LIGHTING 














Controlled Fast Break 
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By Everett N. Case fr 

Basketball Coach, North Carolina State College e 
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Series A 


Ilustrations Al through AS show the re- 
covery off the defensive backboard by our 
big man. He should be high in the air, keep 
the ball high, turn and hook pass out 
to the small man on the side. 


INCE 1936, when we were coach- 
S ing high school basketball at 
Frankfort, Indiana, we have used 
some form of the organized fast break. 
During that time the system has been 
changed and modified and several 
options and variations have been 
added. We are sold on this type of 
fast break offense because it is or- 
ganized, and every player knows 
where to go and what is expected of 
him. 

Our organized fast break differs 
from the straight fast lane break, 


Series B 


illustrations B1 through B5 show the pass 
ovt from the backboard to the small man 
on the side. The other small man crosses 
toward the ball and receives the pass. 


in the play shown in Diagram 1, O1 
passes the ball to O2 on the first pass. O3 
pulls out, times his cut across, and receives 
a pass from O2. When O3 receives the pass 
from 02, he turns and dribbles toward the 
goal. He may go in for a shot or pass to a 
flanker who is coming in from the side. 
This is what we call a forward to forward 
option. 
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where the front players who receive 
the outlet passes rush down the court 
in straight lanes, dribble continuously 
and, as a result, break up valuable 
team play and take a great deal of 
time. 

Many coaches have asked if this 
type of floor offense is too complicated 
for high school players. If a coach is 
willing to work hard, organize his 
players, and instill into them the bene- 
fits to be gained, our answer is No. 
As the patterns unfold and the scoring 
opportunities are unlimited, it is a 
beautiful game to watch. 

In order to use the organized fast 
break effectively, a coach must have 
the right type of player combination 
with a couple of taller boys for the 
defensive rebounds and some smaller, 
faster boys for speed, cleverness, and 
deception. Boys who are good ball- 
handlers, and who are thoroughly 
schooled in the use of the stop, turn, 
pivot, and roll are necessary. 

Our idea of the fast lane break is 
that it is the faster of the two, but 
it definitely lacks deception. Also, in 
the straight lane break, there is more 
chance of passes being intercepted by 
the opponent’s defense due to lack 
of deception. The result is that a 
defense is able to analyze the passing 
lanes more quickly. We certainly dis- 
like having our players work hard 
off the board, get the ball down the 
court, and then have it intercepted 
without a good shot. 
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Series C 


One of the most difficult phases of 
offensive basketball to teach is what 
we call the change of pace, that is, 
when to -ast break, when to employ 
a semi-fast break, and when to bring 
the ball up slowly. 

Too many teams employ just one 
tempo for an entire game. They play 
either a race horse fast break game, 
or a slow, deliberate style with no fast 
breaking. Either style, when used con- 
tinuously, becomes stereotyped and 
easier for the defense to solve. 

We attempt to use the organized 
fast break when our players can get 
the ball out fast. Since the majority 
of fast breaks originate trom missed 
shots by the opponents and recoveries 
off the defensive backboard, a great 
deal of the responsibility for the 
tempo of the break rests with the 
defensive rebounders. They must ap- 
praise the position of the opponents 
and then decide whether or not to 
strike quickly. 

A fast break situation originates in 
one of three ways: 1. Recovery of the 
ball after missed shots by the op- 
ponents from the defensive back- 
board. Ninety per cent of fast breaks 
originate in this manner. 2. Inter- 
cepted passes. 3. Possession from jump 
balls. 

Since the majority of fast break 
situations originate from the defen- 
sive backboard, we will use this situa- 
tion in our diagrams and sequence 
pictures. 


Z 





Diagram 2 (Series C) shows the cross drive 
option. If the forward who is coming across, 
O03, is not in position to receive the ball 
from O02, then O2 will fake to O3 and go 
on a fast dribble. O3 continues across the 
court, and times himself with O2. When O2 
is forced to stop, then O3 will come back 
in for a possible pass. 































































































Series 0 


In the play shown in Diagram 3 (Series 
D), 04 takes the ball off the defensive back- 
board and passes out to O2. O3 cuts across 


Series £ 


As shown in Diagram 4 (Series £), O4 
passes the ball off the defensive board to 
O02. O3 cuts across as usual, but does not 
receive the pass from O02. However, O2 
elects to dribble. When O2 is stopped in 
his dribble, he stops, pivots and turns, and 


as usual, but O2 cannot hit him. O2 canne 
cross drive, so he turns and passes to 04 
who has followed his pass. O4 carries the 
ball on a fast dribble to the median poiny 
near the free throw circle, turns and 
pass to O02, O3, or O5. O5 takes the weg 
side of the court after the initial pass ow 
by 04. In this case O1 would be the safety 
man. 


then passes to O3 as the trailer. Then 03 
takes a few bounces and passes out to the 
flanker, O5. O5 dribbles into the free throw 
circle and passes out to the flanker on the 
opposite side, O04, who goes in for the shot, 

In this option both front men are stopped 
at mid-floor, and elect to work between 
themselves on a roll, and then pass to the 
flankers. 
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Series F 


in the play shown in Diagram 5, 04 takes 
the ball off the defensive backboard and 
passes out to O2. O3 crosses as usual, but 


does not receive the pass. O2 dribbles, and 
then passes to the flanker, O04. O04 dribbles 
into the free throw circle, makes a stop 
and pivot, and may then pass to O3 whe 
is trailing, to O2 who has taken the right 
flanker position or to O5 who is the flanker 
on the left side of the court. O1 is the safety 
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There are three basic options in 
the organized fast break: 1. Forward 
to forward. 2. Cross drive on a drib- 
ble. 3. Pass to a teammate who orig- 
inally retrieved the ball from the 
defensive backboard and then passes 
out to the forward or out man. 


. 


4 





Naturally, we try first for the for- 
ward to forward pass. However, if our 
passing lanes are zoned by the op- 
ponents, the opposite forward should 
cut deeper. Then the cross drive or 
the straight drive may be used. If one 








of the three fails, we try option No. 3 
which is a pass to the teammate who 
made the first initial outlet pass off 
the defensive backboard. 

A complete mastery of fundamen- 
tals is essential in this type of offense, 
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and many tedious hours must be de- 
voted to teaching the basic skills, with 
particular stress on clever footwork, 
stops and turns, rolls, pivots, drib- 
bling, change of pace, and good pass- 
ing. 
We basic turn which we 


use the 





call the three-quarter inside turn. All 
of our turns are to the inside of the 
court. It is pathetic to see how many 
high school and college basketball 
players cannot make a good stop and 
turn. We also specialize on the bounce 


player on the court who can give the 
ball to them, hence it is important 
that they time themselves with the 
player who has the ball. 

The outstanding key to the timing 
is that the player who expects to 
receive a pass from his teammate 


should study his teammate carefully. 
When his teammate stops, he should 
change pace or direction. When his 
teammate makes his three-quarter 
inside turn, he should then cut 
sharply. In this manner, he _ will, 








and underhand passes in combination 
with the stop and turn. 

It is continually stressed to all 
players that they must time their of- 
fensive movements with the teammate 
who has the ball. He is the only 





as a rule, be in the right place at 
the right time, not too quickly or 
too slowly. He will get to the right 
spot when his teammate is ready to 
pass, and will be in a position to re- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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In the October issue, Mearl Greene of St. Bonaventure College, discussed the minimum 


facilities and equipment which a school needs to inaugurate a wrestling program. This 


discussion was followed in the November issue by an article written by Bob Antonacci 
of Wayne State University on safety and hygiene in regard to the sport. The article 
below offers a solution to two of the major objections to wrestling as a schoolboy sport. 


Eliminating the Criticisms 
of High School Wrestling 


By VERNON EKFELT 


Wrestling Coach, North High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


XCESSIVE reduction of weight 

and irregular meals during the 
season have long been criticisms of 
high school wrestling. No doubt, there 
is some justification for these com- 
plaints. However, we have no proof 
that any real harm has been done 
because of them. Nevertheless, these 
criticisms continue to plague wres- 
tling to the extent that some very val- 
uable benefits of a very constructive 
sport have been overshadowed or kept 
in the background. 

Any casual and innocent observer 
is never allowed to see the real good 
that is derived from wrestling because 
some short-sighted critic keeps these 
unproved ills in the foreground. The 
missing of a meal or two can be made 
to sound quite serious to a devoted 
parent or a cautious administrator. 
Wrestling has never been started in 
some schools because these same over- 
emphasized complaints have forerun 
its introduction and have caused 
school authorities, who had been con- 
templating its beginning, to become 
suspicious and shy away. 

Why not be realistic and face the 
facts? Let us keep the sport, which 
we know has a great deal of merit, 
but force these vicious critics out of 
business by putting the scale away for 
the greater part of the season, and al- 
low every wrestler to eat normally like 
the athlete in any other sport. By so 
doing we would also permit the coach 
to spend all of his time teaching the 
skills of wrestling instead of having 
to spend part of it coaxing, working, 
and threatening some of his candi- 


10 


dates to get their weight down below 
a certai.a figure on a scale. The scale 
cannot be discarded entirely, but we 
think its use can be greatly reduced. 

Instead of having a wrestler weigh 
in for each match, let us make it nec- 
essary for him to be weighed but once 
during the season on the basis that 
with one weighing he would be classi- 
fied and placed in a weight class be- 
low which he would not be allowed to 
wrestle for the entire season. Some 
plan will have to be worked out and 
agreed upon concerning weighing in 
to discourage, or make it impossible, 
for any boy to reduce his weight to 
any great extent. Better still, let us 
place a weight handicap on every 
wrestler so that any small amount of 
reduction will be cancelled complete- 
ly and any large amount will be ren- 
dered negligible. The plan we have 
worked out is based upon the latter 
idea, and we call it the weight reduc- 
tion plan. 

Our plan is based upon the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

1. That a difference of from one to 
ten pounds between two wrestlers is 
not a serious handicap or advantage, 
provided each boy has been eating 
regularly like any other athlete. For 
example, in football one player is 
constantly forced to handle another 
in one hand-to-hand manner or an- 
other, and the point of weight differ- 
ence is never thought about. Or, one 
basketball player may be forced to 
compete against another, who is many 
pounds heavier, and no argument is 
offered to make weight a part of the 


rules. We could make similar com 
parisons or contrasts in any othe 
sport. The point we are trying to 
bring out is that weight difference 
has been greatly overemphasized in 
wrestling, simply because the scale 
has become such an integral part of it. 

2. That all coaches are honest and 
conscious of the fact that we do have 
a problem, and will enter into a plan 
which will result in the elimination of 
all criticism, worry, and trouble con- 
cerning the scale. 

3. That by placing a weight handi- 
cap on every wrestler it will make ex- 
cessive weight reduction impossible, 
or will render it of little consequence. 

Now, what do we mean by this 
weight reduction handicap plan? We 
mean that in this plan a boy will be 
notified a short time before the one 
weighing date (perhaps a week), and 
then, depending upon his weight on 
that day, a given number of pounds 
will be added to his weight below 
which total he will not be allowed to 
wrestle. 

Some type of logical plan or scale 
will have to be worked out and agreed 
upon as to the amount of weight 
handicap or number of pounds that 
will be added to a given wrestler’ 
scale weight. It will have to be gradu 
ated because of the obvious difference, 
for example, that one pound has m 
meaning to a 100 pound boy as com 
pared to a 200 pound boy. A scale 
plan similar to the following might 
withstand inspection and escape crit: 
cism. 

If a boy weighs under 100 pounds - 
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add 5 pounds. That is his weight re- 
duction handicap. For each 20 pounds 
above 100 pounds that a boy weighs, 
keep adding an additional pound to 
the initial 5 pounds. 

Thus the scale would run as fol- 
lows: If a boy weighs under 100 
pounds—add 5 pounds. One hundred 
up to, but still under 120 pounds — 
add 6 pounds. One hundred twenty 
up to, but still under 140 pounds —add 
7 pounds. One hundred forty up to, 
but still under 160 pounds — add 8 
pounds. One hundred sixty up to, 
but still under 180 pounds — add 9 
pounds. 

Now, let us take several examples 
found on the day of the one weighing 
and work them out. We are assuming 
that the boys have had from five to 
seven days warning before this weigh- 
ing day arrives. Let us assume that 
five boys weighed as follows: 93, 117, 
134, 179, and 156 pounds. The 93 
pound boy falls in the group below 
100 pounds, and according to the 
scale described we will add 5 pounds. 
That will make his minimum weight 
% pounds, below which he cannot 
wrestle. Therefore, he must wrestle 
in the 103 pound class or over. The 
117 pound boy falls where 6 pounds 
will be added, making his minimum 
weight 123 pounds, and means that 
he must wrestle in the 127 pound class 
or over. The 134 pound boy will have 
‘ pounds added to his weight, mak- 
ing his minimum 141 pounds, and he 
must wrestle in the 145 pound class or 
over. The 156 pound boy falls where 
9 pounds will be added, which will 
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ERNON EKFELT was a 

varsity wrestler at lowa 
from 1936 to 1939. He has 
coached wrestling in Omaha 
schools since 1942, winning 
four state championships. In 
addition, his teams have been 
runners-up a number of times. 
In the past he has coached 
football and baseball both at 
Omaha Central and Omaha 
North. 











make his minimum weight 165 
pounds, and will make it possible for 
him to be able to wrestle in the 165 
pound class. An additional fraction 
of a pound would have forced him to 
wrestle in the heavyweight class. 

We can see that the plan has merit. 
It should also be apparent that every 
boy may have to reduce his weight a 
few pounds for this one weighing in 
order for him to be allowed to wrestle 
in the weight class where his normal 
weight places him. However, no great 
amount of weight reduction is neces- 
sary and is justified by the fact that 
it will prevent some other boy from 
wrestling a ridiculous distance below 
his normal weight because of the 
weight handicap which will be placed 
upon his undesirable and frowned 
upon efforts. Besides, once a boy has 
been weighed, and his minimum 
weight established, he cannot wrestle 
below that minimum weight again 
during the season. He need not miss 
another meal that year because of 
wrestling. The handicap scale plan 
mentioned previously is only a sug- 
gested one, and may be replaced by 
any other that can be agreed upon. 
However, the more the weight handi- 
cap is increased, the more effective it 
becomes; the more it is reduced, the 
less effective it becomes. 

One result of this plan will be the 
moving of every boy upward one class, 
and in some cases perhaps even two. 
This procedure will tend to eliminate 
the boy just at the top of the weight 
class ladder whose natural weight falls 
somewhere in the range between 165 
and 180 pounds unless he wishes to 
wrestle in the heavyweight class. One 
quick solution to this problem would 
be to add the 175 pound class, which 
the rule book permits. 

Following is a list of miscellaneous 
facts and comments concerning the 
plan we have just described: 

1. This plan is an attempt to meas- 
ure the amount that a boy will re- 
duce his weight and then cancel it, or 
at least render it as negligible as it is 
possible to do so. 


2. It is understood from the _ be- 
ginning that the plan will force almost 
every boy to reduce his weight a few 
pounds for this one weighing. But it 
is also understood that this reduction 
is only a small one, and is for a very 
short time. It will be considered 
much less harmful, be much less vul- 
nerable to criticism, and, therefore, 
much better than the present period- 
ical and sometimes drastic reduction 
of weight over the entire wrestling 
season of three to four months. 

3. The plan would permit the 
coach to arrange his teain early in the 
season. He would know where the 
opposing coaches must place their 
boys or arrange their teams, and it 
would do away with the present prac- 
tice of surprise shifting of wrestlers 
downward. 

!. This one weighing should be 
announced a maximum of one week 
and a minimum of five days before 
the day arrives, and should be on a 
city-wide or conference-wide basis. It 
should be on a day that has no special 
appeal. That is, the weighing should 
not be done for any pre-season tourna- 
ment or any other special instance 
that would stimulate a boy to make a 
supreme effort in the way of weight 
reduction. 

5. The scale should be one that has 
an enclosed face with a hand indica- 
tor, which would eliminate any argu- 
ment of a fraction of a pound in the 
reading of any boy’s weight. A boy 
should be allowed to get on the scale 
a limited number of times — prefer- 
ably once, or at the most — twice. 

6. Should a boy join the team after 
the initial day for weighing has 
passed, he must meet the require- 
ments that his teammates and oppo- 
nents have met earlier. Perhaps a 
greater handicap should be placed up- 
on him to prevent him from hiding 
out and taking more time to reduce 
his weight further. No boy who has 
been weighed, and has had his mini- 
mum weight established can have that 
minimum changed for the season un- 
der any circumstances. 

7. Once the wrestlers of a league or 
conference have had their weight 
minimums established, considerable 
valuable time before dual meet 
matches which used to be used for 
weighing-in can be saved. In addi- 
tion, much worry on the part of par- 
ents, administrators, and coaches will 
be eliminated. 

This plan has been adopted, on 
trial, for the year 1956-57 in the state 
of Nebraska. There will be a surprise 
state-wide weighing of boys sometime 
in January to attempt to determine 
how the plan is working out. (Edi- 
tor’s Note) 
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Athletic Injuries, by Augustus Thorn- 
dike. Published by Lea & Febiger, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. Two hundred and fifty-two pages. 
Price $4.50. Publication date Sept. 
Received for review Oct. 9. 


The fourth edition of this widely 
accepted book was published recently. 
Dr. Thorndike is the chief surgeon to 
the athletic department at Harvard. 
He wrote the book for practicing phy- 
sicians, industrial physicians, and es- 
pecially for school and college physi- 
cians, coaches, and trainers. The first 
edition was published in 1938 and the 
book rapidly gained the position of 
the leading text in its field. Each of 
the succeeding editions has served to 
enhance its reputation. 

In the fourth edition all of the 
tables have been brought up to date 
and all of the newer concepts on the 
physiology of exercise are included. 
The chapter on physical therapy was 
rewritten in its entirety and there are 
35 new illustrations within the covers 
of the book. 

This is definitely a book that be- 
longs in every training room. 


Winning High School Basketball, by 
Jay McCreary. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
One hundred and ninety pages. Pub- 
lication date Nov. 13. Received for 
review Nov. 13. 


Jay McCreary played on the Indi- 
ana state high school championship 
team of 1936 and then went on to star 
at Indiana, playing on the 1940 
NCAA championship team. McCreary 
has coached at Vincennes, Indiana, 
High School, Indiana University 
where he was freshman coach, and at 
DePauw University where he was 
head coach. In 1951 he began his ca- 
reer at Muncie, Indiana, High School, 
and in five years has taken four teams 
to the state championship finals. 

During his entire playing and 
coaching career McCreary has been an 
avid student of the game, compiling 
copious notes from articles, books, 
and clinic lectures. 

He describes the planning, organi- 
zation, and drills for a_ basketball 
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team. Some of these were originated 
by the author and some were adapted 
from his notes. However, all of the 
items which are discussed have been 
tried and proven successful. Jay vis- 
ited our office for two days to make 
use of our basketball library and we 
can vouch for his comprehensive in- 
sight into the game of basketball. 

A different approach from that 
found in most basketball texts is used 
in this book. Instead of placing most 
of the emphasis on the technical as- 
pects of basketball, the author directs 
the major part of his attention to the 
coaching of the game. He places great 
stress on organization and describes 
the coach’s relationship with the com- 
munity, the school, the press, and the 
players. The highly successful feeder 
system in use at Muncie is discussed. 
Preparation for tournament play, 
scouting, treatment of injuries, and 
the building of a winning spirit are 
some of the other subjects to be found 
in this worthwhile book. 


The Technique of Competitive Swim- 
ming, by Bela Rajki. Published by 
Collet’s Holdings, Ltd., 44 Museum 
St., London, W.C.1., England. Price 
$2.50. Received for review Oct. 19. 

A famous Hungarian aquatic ex- 
pert is the author of this book. The 
outstanding feature of the book is the 
fold-out pages containing the finest 
underwater sequence pictures we have 
ever seen. The general technique fol- 
lowed in filming the various strokes is 
to show each stroke from several dif- 
ferent angles. There are 22 of these 
fold-out pages. In addition, the au- 
thor has prepared captions in which 
he analyzes the form. A _ one-year 
training plan for a competitive swim- 
mer is also presented. 


Terry Brennan of Notre Dame, by 
Dave Warner. Published by The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. One 
hundred and forty-six pages. Price 
$2.25. Publication date Sept. 1.- Re- 
ceived for review Oct. 15. 


Dave Warner is a sports writer for 
the Rochester, New York, Democrat- 
Chronicle and he did a beautiful job 
of tracing Brennan’s career through 


his days as a player, high school, and 
college coach. 


The Modern Olympic Games, by Dy. 
Ferenc Mezo. Distributed by Collet’s 
Holdings, Ltd., 44 Museum St., Lon- 
don, W.C.1, England. Four hundred 
and eighty-seven pages. Price $3.00. 
Received for review Oct. 19. 


This book contains a complete list- 
ing of results for all of the modern 
Olympiads from the first meet in Ath- 
ens in 1896 through the 1952 games at 
Helsinki. In addition, there are 75 
pages of pictures. Of interest is the 
fact that one of the wrestling matches 
in the 1912 Olympics went on for 
nearly eleven hours before a decision 
was reached. 


Official Baseball Guide for 1957. Pub- 
lished by The Sporting News, 2018 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Price $1.00. Publication date March 
30, 1957. 


In addition to the official batting, 
fielding, and pitching averages of 
players in all leagues of organized 
baseball during 1956, the guide con- 
tains data on the leading batters, 
pitchers, etc., in the major leagues 
from the beginning. The new edition 
will be sold through sporting goods 
stores and we suggest that you order 
several for your baseball squad. 


Converse Basketball Year Book. Ed- 
ited by Wallace Lord. Published by 
Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 
Fifty-two pages. Free to coaches. Pub- 
lication date Oct. 15. Received for 
review Oct. 15. 


In addition to the usual pictures of 
winning teams and write-ups of lead- 
ing tournaments, the book contains 
an article on Temple’s fast break by 
Harry Litwack. The pet plays of Tex 
Winter, Lee Fulmer, ‘“Doc’’ Hayes, 
“Doc” Jacobs, and Fred Schaus are 
also included. 


The History of American Football, by 
Allison Danzig. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Five hundred and twenty-five large- 
size pages. Price $12.50. Publication 
date Nov. 15. Received for review 
Nov. 13. 


There have been other histories of 
the game of football but none as com- 
prehensive as Allison Danzig’s newest 
contribution to the football literature 
of the country. 

This history was made possible in 
large measure by Danzig’s almost 40 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HIS particular zone was developed 

because it suited the material at 
hand. We had a tall awkward boy 
who could rebound well but was a 
very poor individual defensive player. 
Something had to be done to keep 
him from fouling out of the game. 
Then we had a small boy who was 
very fast and quick as a wink in his 
movements. He was like a water bug, 
moving here, there, and everywhere. 
After experimenting for some time we 
hit upon the movement in a zone for- 
mation which will be described. 

Through sliding we learned how 
much territory could be covered fairly 
well. Diagram 4 shows a space of 40 
feet on the baseline, leaving a 5-foot 
lane on each sideline. The other 
measurements are 24 feet from the 
goal to the sides and 24 feet to the cen- 
ter of the court. This area is our max- 
imum expansion. The minimum ex- 
pansion would be whatever is neces- 
sary to stop the offensive maneuver. 

The name umbrella was given the 
zone because of the shape it takes in 
its original or starting position. Dia- 
grams 1, 2, and 3 show the umbrella 
as the ball is advanced from the back 
court to the front court, down either 
side or down the middle of the court. 
Sometimes the setup could be called a 
1-3-1 zone or a 1-2-1-1; other times it 
looks as if it is a 2-1-2. 

If, by chance, some other coach has 
a problem similar to ours, we would 
suggest that he try our umbrella zone. 
It might help his tall awkward boy 
stay in the game, handle his rebound 
duties more capably and, as a result, 
the team could have a better season. 

The defensive players are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, while the of- 
fensive players are marked O. 

Diagram 5 shows that the ball has 
been advanced into the front court 
and is within the territory we are try- 
ing to cover. Number 2 takes the 
player who has the ball. The other 
defensive players set in their zone as 
shown. 

When the ball is passed (Diagram 
6), then the defense sets up with No. 1 
on the ball and Nos. 4 and 2 falling 
back into a 1-2-2 setup. Our players 
are instructed to use this maneuver in 
order to be ready for an overload in 
the corner should it occur, yet keep 
the ball on the outside and prevent its 
being passed into the pivot. 

Let us assume that the forward on 
the weak side comes across the base- 
line and into the corner as shown in 
Diagram 7. Defensive player, No. 4, 
is responsible for him as the team 
§0€s into a 2-1-2 setup. In this situa- 
tion No. 5 does considerable quarter- 


backing to help our players cover the 
corner. 
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By CLIFF WELLS 
Basketball Coach, Tulane University 
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If the man in the corner passes out 
again, Diagram 8 shows the move- 
ment of Nos. 4, 2, and 3 as they slide 
just enough to move back or up as the 
ball moves. We try to play in such a 
compact manner that it is impossible 
to pass into the post by sliding a man 
in front of him. Number 5 is always 
inside of the post to block him out on 
rebounds and thus have the best re- 
bounding position if a shot is taken. 

Diagram 9 shows how the ball is 
passed around the horn, hoping to get 
the zone to over-slide and thus obtain 
a good medium distance shot. As the 
ball moves out, No. 2 is in position to 
take care of his man as No. | slides 
away. Number 4 goes in front of the 
post player as No. 3 slides out in order 
to take care of a pass to his man if the 
ball is thrown to that spot. 

Diagram 10 shows that the ball has 
been passed to the side and No. 3 
takes his man as No. 2 and No. 4 slide 
into their positions in the zone. The 
forward who ran the baseline moves 
from the weak side to the corner for 
an overload. 

Player No. 5 calls to No. 4 to take 
the corner and take care of an over- 
load (Diagram 11). The arrows indi- 
cate the sliding and movement of all 
other defensive men to protect the 
territory our players are trying to 
guard. 

If the opponents use a three-out 
and two-in setup, our players will 
move as is shown in Diagram 12. The 
ball is advanced by the middle man 
and No. 2 meets him. 

Diagram 13 shows that the ball was 
advanced down the side. Defensive 
player, No. 1, meets the man with the 
ball as No. 2 slides back. 

When the other side man advances 
the ball, as shown in Diagram 14, de- 
fensive player, No. 3, meets him as 
No. 2 slides back. 

Diagram 15 shows the middle of- 
fensive man advancing the ball and 
No. 2 goes to meet him. As he passes 
to the side, No. 1 meets the receiver 
and No. 2 slides back. The arrows in- 
dicate the slides of each defensive 
player as he moves with each pass. As 
the side player passes to the corner 
man, No. | slides back. Number 4 
takes the corner as No. 2 slides deeper 
and Nos. 3 and 5 slide to protect on 
that side of the court and in the cor- 
ner. Now the zone appears similar to 
a 2-1-2 setup. 

If the ball goes down the other side 
of the court, after being advanced 
down the center of the floor, Diagram 
16 shows the movement of the de- 
fense. Again it appears similar to a 
2-1-2. 

Diagram 17 shows the movement of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Observations on Past Olympics 


—. the Olympics getting under way within 
a few days, it might be apropos to point out 
some of our observations on past Olympics. 

From the September 1924 issue: “The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Track Meet offers 
an opportunity for deciding the individual college 
championships. The non-school and college ath- 
letes could be chosen in the sectional AAU meets. 
Then the winners of the high school, college, and 
AAU meets could be brought together in a final 
meet and the winners would very naturally consti- 
tute the American Olympic Team. If such a plan 
were to be followed in choosing the next Olympic 
team, a great amount of interest would be created, 
everyone would have a fair chance to try for the 
team, and the young athletes would plan far ahead 
for the contests.” 

It is interesting to note that this suggestion was 
subsequently followed. The only difference is that 
the high school athletes qualify through AAU 
meets rather than their own state finals. 

From the October 1928 issue: “Of the 173 points 
won in track and field by the United States all but 
ten of the points were won by boys who were de- 
veloped by the college and high school track 
coaches. In some of the European countries where 
the government either officially or unofficially 
sponsors athletics, and where athletics are not pro- 
moted by the educational institutions, the point 
winners were quite largely older than the school 
and college boys who won points for the United 
States. It would be fine if athletics were promoted 
more extensively by industry in this country but it 
need occasion no alarm if our college men do not 
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prolong their highly organized athletics intensively 
after graduation.” 

From the September 1932 issue: “All in all, Los 
Angeles put on a great show and demonstrated 
how valuable and good athletics may be when 
properly administered, conducted, and managed. 
As the Olympic Games have been managed in 
other years, many have questioned the value that 
accrued from the contests. They called attention 
to the fact that the Olympic Games seemed to en. 
gender more discord and ill feeling than good will 
and harmony. Out of the Olympic Games held in 
Los Angeles there can come only good will, broth- 
erly love, and a stronger and firmer belief in the 
value of athletic contests conducted in the interests 
of the competitors and spectators and not for the 
purpose of glorifying the promoters or the of- 
ficials.” 

From the November 1936 issue: “With changing 
world conditions, it is to be expected that many 
people in the next few years will suggest that our 
government assume more control over our Olym. 
pic affairs and especially that the government ap. 
propriate money in support of our Olympic activi- 
ties. Such suggestions should be frowned upon by 
all who believe in the amateur concepts of the 
Olympic Games. In this country, we have never 
believed that the government should assume the 
responsibility of directing or controlling the re 
ligious or educational institutions. No more should 
our government be asked to assume control of am- 
ateur athletics. When the athletes of the country 
are regimented and forced to compete under or 
ders, then athletics no longer remain amateur in 
spirit or in fact.” 

From the February 1948 issue: “In many coun- 
tries the governments are so convinced of the value 
of the Olympic movement that they contribute all 
or part of the money needed. We feel that it is in 
keeping with the democratic tradition of our coun- 
try to have the people sponsor the American team 
voluntarily. This has been our way in the past and 
we believe will be in the future.” 

From the September 1952 issue: “Any analysis 
of the Olympics must, of course, include mention 
of the decline of the athletic prowess of the Western 
European countries such as France and England.” 

From the October 1952 issue: “In the true com 
munist dogma there can be no first place nor cat 
there be any competition. The ideal communism of 
Marx and Lenin would hold the speed of the fastest 
to that of the slowest. ... . The free enterprise sys 
tem is based on competition and for that reason 
our system of athletics has augmented our ideas 0! 
political and economic life... . . This must be taken 
as a rather general acknowledgment by the Soviet 
that they have dropped any pretext at being a true 
communist state.” 
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OFFICIAL STARTING BLOCK FOR 


Pennsylvania Relays, Kansas Relays, Texas Relays, Drake Relays, 
Compton Invitational, Fresno Relays, Modesto Relays, L. A. Coli- 
seum Relays and most all other great meets of the United States. 


ARNETT 
Starting 
Blocks 







Pictured here: Actual photos showing the 
Arnett Starting Blocks, in use during Drake 
Relays competition. 


“The Choice Of All The 1952 Olympic Champions” 


ARNETT BLOCKS HAVE BEEN The Choice of Every U.S. Olympic Team Since 1948 
Some World Records made with use of Arnett Starting Blocks 


Event Time Athlete Where Made Date 
100 Yd. Dash 3.3 salinainsannva-eem GIVEN Patton Fresno, Calif. 5/15/48 
100 Yd. Dash 9.3 eee _..James J. Golliday Evanston, III. 5/14/55 
220 Yd. Dash 20.2 _.....------.---..Melvin Patton Los Angeles, Calif. 5/7/49 
120 Yd. H.H. 13.5 Richard Attlesey Fresno, Calif. 5/15/50 
anu Yd. 1. #. Zn.3 : -Harrison Dillard Salt Lake City 6/21/47 
440 Yd. Dash 46.0 _.-.-----------..erbert McKenley Berkeley, Calif. 6/5/48 

Marks made with use of Arnett Blocks 

Event Time Athlete Where Made Date 
100 Meters 10.1 Leamon King Ontario, Calit 10/20/56 
220 Yd. Dash 20.0 David Sime Sanger, Calif. 6/9/56 
400 Meter Dash 45.2 Louis Jones Los Angeles, Calif. 6/30/56 
440 Yd. Dash 45.8 James Lea Modesto, Calif. 5/26/56 
110 Meter H. H. 13.4 Jack Davis Bakersfield, Calif 6/22/56 
400 Meter H. H. 49.5 Glen Davis Los Angeles, Calif. 6/29/56 


@ Arnett Starting Blocks are Adjustable to all types of starters, right or left-footed, tall or short, in 3 
to 9 seconds. Calibrated for remembered individual setting. 

® Well Built for standardization and reasonably priced. Now being used by hundreds of Schools, 
Colleges and even whole School districts one for Each lane. 


TRULY THE CHAMPION STARTING BLOCK 


Buy and furnish one ARNETT STARTING BLOCK for each lane of your track and quit carrying blocks 
from school to school or town to town. Fully Guaranteed. Made of Aiuminum Alloy. 


Wholesale School Price Each Complete F.0.B. Inglewood, Calif., plus tax if 


any, @ $20.00. Replaceable parts when needed. Rubber Foot Facings @ 
$1.00 & “’T”’ Nails 75¢ each. 

“LOOK . W. . I 

pally Rh Ty ag od Rh a val W/ y 

in the top of every P.O. Box 527 

ARNETT BLOCK” Inglewood, California 
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Bobby 
Morrow 


Olympic 
Champion 


By OLIVER JACKSON 
Track Coach, Abilene Christian College 


OBBY Morrow is a young man who is devoting him- 

self wholeheartedly to track and its related activities. 
He realizes the price that must be paid in order to be a 
champion and is willing to make the sacrifices necessary 
in order to accomplish that goal. 

Bobby is a junior at Abilene Christian College. He is 
20 years old, 6 feet, 1 inch tall, and weighs 168 pounds. 
In high school he was sprint champion in both the 100 
and 220 yard dashes, running 9.6 for 100 yards and 214 
for 220 yards. 

Since Bobby had tremendous speed and a burning de 
sire to excel, there was not too much for us to do upon his 
arrival at Abilene Christian as a freshman in the fall of 
1954. Having watched him perform on several occasions 
during his high school career, we felt that changing his 
starting form from a bunch style to a more balanced or 
medium start would improve his all-around form. 

During the fall of 1954 many hours were spent in at- 
tempting to find the best possible position on the blocks 
for Bobby. He began with the extreme elongated start 
and then gradually moved the back block forward until 
a position was found that seemed to fit his body build. 
After a year of experimenting with different positions, 
during which time he ran the 100 yard dash in an official 
9.4 and the 220 in 20.7 seconds, he finally settled on a 
block spacing of 15 inches between the front and back 
block. This spacing seemed to give him a feeling of 
power with both feet. Even though most of his weight 
is on his front leg, his back leg is in an immediately pow- 
erful position and is ready to initiate that terrific forward 
thrust. 

Illustration 1 shows the position of Morrow’s legs and 
the height of his hips in relation to his shoulders. We 
have not worried too much about the height of ihe hips, 
feeling that if his legs are in a position of immediate 
power his hips will be correct. 

The one thing that Bobby has concentrated on a great 
deal is to keep his hips, as well as the rest of his body, 
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from making a decided upward or downward motion as 
he moves off the blocks. The ability of a sprinter to 
keep his body rising gradually to the normal running 
position of about a 60° angle is essential for success in 
starting, and Bobby has spent many hours trying to 
perfect this point. He is an individual who has been 
conscious of the importance of details, and as a result, 
he worked overtime day after day, even after most of 
the other athletes had left the practice field. 

As shown in the illustrations, Bobby keeps his head 
down more than do most sprinters with his eyes focused 
on the ground not more than three feet ahead when he 
is in the get set position. 

We feel this position allows Morrow to keep the 
muscles in the upper part of his body a little more 
relaxed, since he had a tendency to be a little tight in 
his upper body. This position of the head was difficult 
for him to attain, and he could not quite realize the im- 
portance of it to his particular style until his sophomore 
year when he started to meet top competition. This ex- 
aggerated forward tilt of the head may be more necessary 
in Bobby’s case due to the position and action of his 
left arm, which is shown in Illustrations 4 and 5. His 
left arm is not what we would consider perfect form. It 
has more of a lateral motion and possibly a higher 
action than most coaches desire. No doubt, this habit 
was acquired due to the bunch start and high hip posi- 
tion which he used in his high school days. We feel the 
lean of Morrow’s head tends to give some balance to the 
chopping and high action of his arm, preventing his 
body from rising upward too soon, as he takes his first 
step off the blocks. 

In order to get this head position and lean of the body 
during the start of the race, Bobby found that if he 
would watch his knees as they thrust forward, he could 
keep his position without difficulty. 

In our opinion, the position of Morrow’s head has 
also aided him in keeping his legs behind his body as a 
powerful driving force rather than under his body with 
a clawing action which would be necessitated by an up- 
ward lift of the body and a subsequent rolling under of 
the hips. 

Illustration 10 shows that Morrow's body is still in a 
rather low, exaggerated lean until he reaches about the 
10 yard mark, and his running style of approximately a 
60° forward lean is accomplished at about the 20 yard 
mark. 

Bobby’s ability to relax during practically all of his race 
has been one big reason for the success he has had as a 
sprinter. He spends considerable time striding on the 
grass, trying to maintain the spring and bounce of his 
feet from the ground and the bouncing action of his 
cheeks, which is a sure sign of facial relaxation. 

His ability to relax has allowed him to control his 
energy output, and as a result, makes for a more power- 
ful pickup and finish of the race. 

Due to the fact that the 220 is not run in many of the 
big relay meets, Morrow has not recorded as many out- 
standing performances in this event as he has in the 100, 
but we feel sure that with the experience gained in the 
Olympic Games he will prove to be as good and even 
possibly better in the 220 than he is in the shorter sprints. 

During his college career Morrow has run the 100 
yards in 9.4, (9.1 with a 7 mile per hour wind) the 100 
meters in 10.2, 220 in 20.6 seconds, and the 200 meters in 
20.6 (around a turn). He has anchored the Abilene 
Christian sprint relay team to world record tying times 
— the 440 and 880 yard relays of 40.2 seconds and 


(Continued on page 33) 
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INCE the article, “Developing a 

Set Play Type Offense,” written 
by Bob Hagler and myself was pub- 
lished, we have received numerous 
inquiries concerning its content. 
Many of these correspondents were 
attracted to our offense by its sim- 
plicity and effectiveness, and they 
desired more detailed information. 
Some stated that they had not been 
successful in teaching set play offense 
because the plays seemed too difficult 
for the players. 

We have read many articles in 
which coaches discussed their favorite 
plays but believe that there is a need 
for contributions emphasizing the 
steps and methods involved in teach- 
ing set plays. The number of good 
plays is unlimited, but it is our belief 
that the degree of success or failure 
which results is an outcome of the 
hours of planning and the thorough- 
ness with which these plays are 
taught. It is our hope that this article 
will be of help to coaches who are 
not particularly experienced in teach- 
ing set plays. 

The first prerequisite in using set 
plays is that a coach have confidence 
in this style of offense. Developing 
a set play game requires considerable 
time, and we believe there is not suf- 
ficient extra time available to do too 
much in the matter of teaching an- 
other type of offense. 

A coach must realize the limita- 
tions as well as the advantages of set 
plays. They are not effective against 
zones and require some modifications 
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Teaching 
the Set Play 


By Jack Bonnickson 
Pleasant Hill, California, High School 


when meeting sinking man-for-man 
defenses. By understanding thor- 
oughly what the play should and 
should not accomplish, the coach is 
in a position to gain the confidence 
of his players and to prepare for de- 
fensive maneuvers which will stop the 
primary options of the play. No play 
can be expected to produce the easy 
basket time after time. 

Set plays require a great deal of 
planning time. Each play must be 
well studied in order to understand 
fully its strengths and weaknesses. The 
exact assignment of every player, 
which is not always apparent in a dia- 
gram or explanation, must be visual- 
ized. If the play is to be truly effective, 
the options available in a single play 
should be many. All of these alterna- 
tives are not usually included in a 
diagram and explanation. Therefore, 
the coach must seek them out. Also, 
the coach must have his own players 
in mind when preparing a play so 
that both players and play are com- 
bined to yield the optimum offensive 
threat. Hours may be spent studying 
a single play before it is ready to be 
taken to the court and given to the 
players. Even then there will be a 
need for certain modifications. 

We like to present a play to the 
players on the practice floor, diagram- 
ing with chalk and explaining the 
play as it is drawn. At this time we 
aiso give the play a name. Naming 
the play after a successful college 
team with which the boys are familiar 
seems to increase their interest. If 
this introduction is limited to a group 
of only five or six players, all of the 
boys will be able to better participate 
in the running of the play. No dia- 
grams are ever passed out to the play- 
ers as the important details such as 
timing cannot be drawn and confu- 
sion can be the result. 

With the players in their proper 
starting positions we walk through 
the play with each boy, leading him 
by the arm if necessary, and marking 
the floor where he should stop. This 
is the time for stressing all the details 
of the play in order to prevent care- 


less mechanics, which can ruin a set 
play. It is also the time to explain 
the importance of each part of the 
play. Time will be saved if each fake, 
pass, cut, etc., is demonstrated in slow 
motion. After each player under- 
stands his assignment, the play is also 
run in slow motion. Inevitably cut. 
ters will leave too soon when learn- 
ing a play. A good way to solve this 
problem is to hold on to the boy un- 
til he should begin his cut. This 
seems to be an effective way of teach- 
ing the proper timing and saves many 
words. When a group has advanced 
this far, the coach may leave these 
players to work on their own while 
he repeats the process with another 
group at the other end of the court. 

On the following day and for a few 
days thereafter, the play is presented 
again in much the same way as the 
day it was first introduced. We prefer 
to assume that very little learning has 
been retained from the previous ses 
sion so there is considerable repeti- 
tion. This repetition helps to keep 
the players from feeling that the play 
is too difficult for them to master. 

After three or four days, the play 
should be ready to be run against a 
passive defense. A well-trained or ag- 
gressive defense hinders learning of 
the play. The defense is not allowed 
to attempt to outguess the offense un- 
til all the options of the play have 
been learned. 

Once the boys are familiar with the 
play, they are ready for the funda 
mental drills which are designed to 
improve their performance in rut 
ning it. These drills are actually 
nothing more than the play broken 
down into its basic parts. After seeing 
the whole play, the players easily un- 
derstand the purpose and importance 
of these drills. A considerable amount 
of practice time is spent on both the 
plays and their basic drills from the 
first week of practice until the end 
of the season. 

When a play is presented in the 
foregoing manner, player response 
from the start should be enthusiastic. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Today’s game calls for sureness of ball handling, precise laterals, 
machine-like hand-offs that come only with assurance. So, give 
your boys the ball with the sure feel...a ball to build confidence 
...the Wilson TD. The TD is built to resist water, to feel 
“tacky” even with sweaty hands. Result...a real quarterback’s 
dream! Ask your Wilson salesman about the Wilson TD. 








Win With 


Wikon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago « Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices « (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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E feel there is a better chance 

for uniformity of thought and 
common understanding in the high- 
speed game of hockey if the players 
practice and drill basic plays. At 
Dartmouth, we have our players re- 
view daily the seven basic plays which 
are described in this article. 

For the sake of simplicity, and be- 
cause it seems to fit the player who is 
involved, we have classified the for- 
wards as follows: 1. Feeder. 2. Re- 
ceiver. 3. Rebounder. These three 
functional duties are determined at 
the playmaking spot which is at the 
attacking blue line. 


Action of Players — Play | 


Feeder —1. Pass early —at least a 
stick’s length in front of the defense 
man who is near the receiving wing. 
2. After passing, cross over to the re- 
ceiver’s inside shoulder, slow down, 
and take a back diagonal pass posi- 
tion. 

Receiver —1. Put on a change-of- 
pace burst of speed at the blue line. 
2. Cut-cut-cut directly for the net and 
shoot when 20 feet out. 3. If the angle 
is not good, pass over to the rebound 
man. 4. If the receiver is unable to get 
around the defense, he should listen 
for a With You call and make a back 
diagonal pass to the original feeder. 

Rebounder — |. Cut fast to a point 
15 feet in front of the net. Then he 
should slow down and come to a stop 
to obtain good body control for a re- 
bound or a pass over. 


Drill Method 


1. Three-on-two drill. Post the de- 
fense men a yard inside the blue line. 
Instruct them not to slide so the re- 
ceiving wing can practice cutting in 
behind them for a good shooting angle 
and also practice finishing off the 
play. The same instructions should 
be given to the rebound wing. 

2. After a score, one good shot or 
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one rebound opportunity, the coach 
blows the whistle and all three for- 
wards check back at full speed along 
either sideboard. 

5. The acting center picks up a sec- 
ond puck at the defensive blue line 
and all forwards follow the double 
puck routine of improvising a play 
for their second attack. 

1. The forwards rotate through all 
three forward positions. 

Action of Players — Play 2 

Feeder — 1. Cut in and away from 
the receiver. 2. After forcing the near- 
er defense man to turn in, pass the 
puck in front of him to the wing. 3. 
Pass early —at least a stick’s length in 
front of the defense man. 4. After 
passing, continue the skating arc and 
glide away from the defense man to 
avoid a body check. 

Receiver — 1. Put on a change-of- 
pace burst of speed at the blue line. 
2. Cut-cut-cut directly for the net and 
shoot when 20 feet out. 3. If the 
angle is not good, pass over to the re- 
bound man. 





DDIE JEREMIAH graduated 

from Dartmouth in 1930, 
winning seven letters in foot- 
ball, hockey, and baseball. He 
played professional hockey for 
five years and then coached 
the Boston Olympics for two 
years before returning to his 
alma mater in 1937. His record 
has been outstanding. In seven 
out of his first nine years his 
teams were the Pentagonal 
League champions, putting to- 
gether a string of 46 games 
without a defeat. Jeremiah has 
written one book, ‘’Ilce-Hock- 
ey,” and is preparing another 
text, ‘Heads-Up Hockey,” for 
publication early next fall. 











artmouth's 
even Basic 
ockey Plays 


By EDWARD JEREMIAH 
Hockey Coach, Dartmouth College 


Rebounder — 1. Cut fast to a point 
15 feet in front of the net. Then slow 
down and come to a stop for the re. 
bound or pass over. 


Drill Method 


1. Three-on-two drill. Post the de 
fense men a yard inside the blue line. 
Instruct the defense men not to slide. 
The defense man who is nearer the 
swerving puck-carrier should be in 
structed to turn in with him in orde 
to set up the cut-in lateral play. 

2. The receiving wing should cut in 
and shoot. 

3. The rebound wing should cut in 
and take a rebound position. 

t. After a score, one good shot or 
one good rebound opportunity, the 
coach blows the whistle and all three 
forwards check back at full speed 
along either sideboard. 

5. The acting center picks up a sec 
ond puck at the defensive blue line 
and all forwards follow the double 
puck routine of improvising a play 
for their second attack. 

6. The forwards rotate through all 
three forward positions. 


Action of Players — Play 3 


Feeder —1. Take an outside route 
near the sideboards. 2. Cut in and 
away from the receiver. 3. Take a 
wide protective dribble away from 
the nearer defense man. 4. After look- 
ing up, make a diagonal forward pass 
behind the nearer defense man. 5. 
After passing, continue the skating 
arc and glide away from the defense 
men to avoid a body check 

Receiver —1. Put on a change-ot- 
pace burst of speed at the blue line. 2. 
Cut-cut-cut directly for the net and 
shoot when 20 feet out. 3. If the angle 
is not good, pass over to th¢ rebound 
man. 

Rebounder — 1. Cut fast to a point 
15 feet in front of the net. Then the 
rebounder should slow down and 
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Superior craftsmanship . . . 
dependable performance and maximum 
protection for players is the RIDDELL goal. 
We are proud and grateful that 

coaches and athletes everywhere have 
recognized the outstanding quality in 
equipment bearing the name RIDDELL for 
nearly a third of a century. 


JOHN T. Ridd ll INC. 


chicago 
Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment 


for Head and Foot. 








making 


the finest 
in athletic 


equipment 
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come to a stop to compose himself for 
a rebound or pass over. 


Drill Method 


1. Three-on-two drill. Post the de- 
fense men a yard inside the blue line. 
Instruct the defense men not to slide. 
The defense man who is nearer the 
puck-carrier should be instructed to 
turn in with him in order to set up 
the outside-in play. 

2. The receiving wing should cut 
in and shoot. 

3. The rebound wing should cut in 
and take a rebound position. 

!. After a score, one good shot or 
one good rebound opportunity, the 
coach blows the whistle and all three 
forwards check back at full speed 
along either sideboard. 

5. The acting center picks up a sec- 
ond puck at the defensive blue line 
and all forwards follow the double 
puck routine of improvising a play 
for their second attack. 


Action of Players — Play 4 


It will be noticed that the back di- 
agonal pass play starts out as the plain 
lateral pass play but because the de- 
fense slides back and makes it difficult 
for the original receiving wing to get 
around the defense for a good angle 


shot, the formation is such that it can 
be instantly switched to the back di- 
agonal pass play. Consequently, the 
original feeder becomes the eventual 
receiver, and the original receiver be- 
comes the eventual feeder. 

Feeder-Receiver—1. Pass early — 
at least a stick’s length in front of the 
defense man who is near the receiv- 
ing wing. 2. After passing, cross over 
to the receiver’s inside shoulder and 
take a back diagonal pass position. 3. 
If the defense slides back, and the re- 
ceiving wing cannot get around the 
defense, call With You and look for 
the back diagonal pass. 4. When fed 
the back diagonal pass, shoot imme- 
diately. 

Receiver-Feeder—1l. Put on a 
change-of-pace burst of speed at the 
blue line and try to cut directly for 
the net. 2. If the defense slides back 
and makes it difficult to get around 
them and the shooting angle is poor, 
listen for the back diagonal call With 
You. 3. Look back and pass back di- 
agonally to the receiver. 

Rebounder — 1. Cut fast to a point 
15 feet in front of the net. Then slow 
down and come to a stop for a re- 
bound or a pass over. 


Drill Method 


1. Three-on-two drill. Post the de. 
fense men a yard inside the blue line. 
Instruct the defense men to slide back 
in order to set up the back diagonal 
pass formation. 

2. The back diagonal pass receiver 
shoots immediately. 

3. The rebound wing cuts in and 
takes a rebound position. 

4. After a score, one good shot or 
one good rebound opportunity, the 
coach blows the whistle, and all three 
forwards check back at full speed 
along either sideboard. 


5. The acting center picks up a sec: ' 


ond puck at the defensive blue line 
and all forwards follow the double 
puck routine of improvising a play 
for their second attack. 


Action of Players — Play 5 


Feeder—1. The feeder actually 
starts the play by breaking across in 
the center zone. 2. After receiving a 
pass from the center, he skates across 
in front of the further defense man 
and in front of the opposite wing. 3. 
After forcing the defense man to turn, 
he makes a drop pass to the receiving 
wing, breaks fast around the defense, 
and looks back for a return pass. 4. 
After receiving a return pass, if the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A message of appreciation 
to all coaches, equipment 


buyers and school authorities. 





° ° a — 
for contributing so much in Ge ' 
making MacGregor Sports Equipment... Rw 
"The Choice of Those Who Play the Game”’ : 

Q\ 
ee 
Your acceptance of our 1956 lines has been the greatest ye- 


( 
in MacGregor history . . . proof that quality products and \ 


a sound sales policy are appreciated by all teams. 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Baseball * Football * Basketball * Golf © Tennis * Badminton * Softball * Soccer * Volleyball * Track 
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plays the middle man on the three- 
man side in the offensive pattern 
whether he is out front, under the 
basket or on a side. The two front 
men, X1 and X2, play the two front 
men and, similarly, X4 and X5 play 
their respective men (Diagram 1). 

If a player cuts through the middle 
of the zone, in an attempt to determine 
what type of defense is being played, 
he is allowed through. However, he is 
picked up mentally by X3, who 
watches him carefully without jeop- 
ardizing his zone. If the ball enters 
the free throw line area, X3 imme- 




















A Combined Changing Defense 


By ROBERT C. CROYLE 


Basketball Coach, Carthage, New York, Central School 


UR defense is based on a com- 

bined man-for-man zone. The 
basic setup is the 2-1-2 zone, but in 
reality the team will be playing almost 
entirely man-for-man defensively. The 
purpose of this pattern is to confuse 
the opponent and yet establish an ef- 
fective defense. It will be found that 
the offensive team will be playing zone 
type plays against a man-for-man de- 
fense, thus giving the defense a 
tremendous advantage. 

All defensive play starts from the 
2-1-2 zone. Each man plays his zone 
until the ball enters the free throw 
line area. The defensive team must 
give the impression that they are 
playing zone by floating, pressing in 
the front court, and the other tactics 
identified with zone play. As soon as 
the ball arrives at the free throw line, 
each player picks up the man to whom 
he has been assigned and plays him 
man-for-man until the ball passes out 
past the free throw line area, and then 
the zone is established again. 

Our man-for-man assignment is as 
follows: The middle man or X3 always 
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~_ graduating from St. 
Lawrence University in 
1950, Robert Croyle coached 
at West Carthage High School 
before he moved to his present 
location. During the five years 
he has coached, his teams have 
won the area Class B cham- 
pionship each year. Croyle’s 
varsity coaching record shows 
68 wins and 31 losses, and his 
junior varsity record is a neat 
64 won against only 18 losses. 














diately covers this man who in most 
cases will be the middle man in the 
three side situation, as explained pre- 
viously. The remaining four men pick 
up the players in their zone. Mental 
guarding is the key to the success for 
this defense (Diagram 2). 

Diagram 3 will serve to clarify many 
game situations. X3 always plays the 
middle man on the three-man side. 
In this situation he mentally guards 
O3. He shifts slightly toward O3 but 
maintains his zone position until the 
ball reaches the free throw line. Then 
he immediately covers O3 and plays 
him man-for-man. The other players 
guard their corresponding numbers. 
If O2 passes to O3 and does not cut 
for a give-and-go play, X2 attempts to 
slide back and cover O3. This maneu- 
ver results in a switch with X3 sliding 
back into the middle of the zone and 
mentally guarding O2. This is the 
only switch allowed in this pattern. 
Of course, X3 is placed in a much 
better defensive position through 
helping out under the basket and 


plugging up the center, and at the 
same time he is prepared to meet 02 
in the event he cuts. 

If O2 passes to O3 and cuts, no 
switch takes place. X3 picks up 03 
and X2 plays O2 and follows him all 
the way on his cut. X2 and X1 must 
learn through practice to fight through 
the screen set up by O3. 

When O2 dribbles down the side, 
X2 plays man-for-man all the way as 
the ball will be in the danger area 
and this calls for the man-for-man 
defense. 

When any overloading takes place, 
X3 will almost always play the man 
who moves into this area, as he will 
usually create a three-man situation. 
For example, if O4 goes to 05's zone, 
X4 follows him until he passes the 
basket. Then X4 calls for X3 to check 
this man. X3 mentally guards O4 
and X4 slides back into his zone. As 
soon as the ball enters the free throw 
line, X3 quickly covers O4, and X4 
picks up the extra man in the zone, 
either O3 or O2 (Diagram 4). 

(Continued on page 38) 
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when stretch is needed... 






ACE 


tops them all 


When stretch is needed, ACE Rubber-Elastic 
Bandage enables your players to “get the jump,” 
for this famous bandage provides extra 
compression and support for bruised muscles 


I and weakened joints. 


| Designed expressly for the prevention 

——__ and treatment of common athletic injuries, 

~X te 

\ AN ACE Rubber-Elastic 
\ AY v 


Bandage is made exclusively by 


\ \ b .} Becton, Dickinson and Company. 
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BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY, RUTHERFORD, N.J. | [-3-[ ) 


ACE, T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Twelve Foot 
Lane 
Pivot Play 


By JAY McWILLIAMS 
Basketball Coach, Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


IDESPREAD adoption of the 
twelve foot lane has changed the 
style of pivot play which many coaches 
employed. It is no longer possible for 
the pivot man to assume a position 
very close to the basket, from which 
he may take a turn around or a short 
hook for the basket. The big, awk- 
ward pivot man whose height is his 
chief asset in scoring is not as valuable 
a man as the more mobile, maneuver- 
able pivot man who can hand off, 
drive, jump or hook accurately a 
greater distance from the basket. 
Three major areas should be 
stressed when a coach is working with 
a pivot man. These are versatility of 
movement, a variety of passes, and a 
variety of shots. 


Area 1—Versatility of Movement 


When he is coming in to meet the 
pass from the feeder, the pivot man 
should use either the jump stop or the 
stride stop. In executing the jump 
stop he comes to the stop by taking off 
on either foot and coming into posi- 
tion with his feet parallel. When this 
type of stop is employed, then the 
pivot man may use either foot as the 
pivot foot. When using the stride 
stop he will assume his position to 
receive the pass by executing the jump 
but will land with either his left foot 
leading and his right trailing or vice 





| gyi McWILLIAMS = gradu- 
ated from Penn State and 
coached at several high schools 
in that state before the war. 
Following the war he served for 
three years as line coach at 
VMI before reporting to Al- 
fred. In addition to his basket- 
ball duties, McWilliams coach- 
es the line in football, and we 
might add that Alfred has just 
concluded its second consecu- 
tive undefeated season 











versa. Then he should be reaching for 
the ball and have his fingers well 
spread so that the feeders will have 
a target. 


Area 2—A Variety of Passes 


The pivot man should be taught 
to use a variety of passes, but he should 
use only those which he can execute 
successfully. However, through dili- 
gent practice he can master an assort- 
ment of passes that may be used to 
set up a teammate for a good shot 
at the basket. First of all, the pivot 
man should learn to execute a simple 
hand-off with either hand. In order 
to execute it properly, the bounce 
pass will require a great deal of 


practice. He should be able to step 
back and execute a one-hand basebal| 
pass that loops over the opponents’ 
hands and at the same time has the 
proper lead for a cutting teammate. 

Using the area around the wide 
lane, we like to have our pivot man 
take the initial positions shown in 
Diagram 1. When the pivot man is in 
position 1, the scissoring type of ma 
neuver can be utilized. When he is in 
either position 2 or 3, guard around 
plays and drives by the pivot man, if 
the cutting men do not open up, may 
be used. Finally, in either position 4 
or 5, the feeders are instructed to get 
the ball in to the pivot man, but not 
to cut into this area close to the 
basket or it will become congested 
We want the pivot man either to shoot 
from this area or, by means of drib 
bling, move for a shot or clear the 
ball out to a teammate. 

Diagram | shows the various start 
ing positions that the pivot man 
works from in order to receive his 
passes from the feeders. 

When the guards bring the ball into 
the front court, we like to have ow 
pivot man start from area | but, if 
he deems it advisable, he may take 
his position at any other spot. If the 
pivot man does take his position at |, 
the scissoring double screen maneuvel 
which is shown in Diagram 2 is set 
up immediately. 

When O2 passes to the pivot man, 
Ol, he drives by the post. Then 03 
cuts immediately. If O2 is open, he 
receives the ball. However, O3 opens 
more frequently, especially after he 
clears Ol. If the opponents fail to 
switch, Ol can step back and loop 
pass to O3 for a drive in or a jump 
shot. Then O4 and O5 pull out for 
defense. 

With the pivot man in either po 
sition 2 or 3, we like to use the single 
or double cut by our guards and for- 
wards. Diagrams 3 and 4 show the 
feeds from either side of the court. 

O2 feeds to O4 and follows his pass; 
O4 feeds to Ol and follows his pass. 
Ol may pass to O2 or O4 if they are 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Cyclo-Massage Speeds Healing of 
Bruises, Sprains, Charley Horses 


Sports College’s Lloyd Percival Finds Injury Time 
Reduced With Use of Cyclotherapy® Equipment 


Much has been said of the Cyclo- 
Massage devices (Cyclotherapy ) 
being used in the United States by 
an ever-growing group of athletic 
trainers, coaches and professional 
athletes. 

After having read several very 
favorable reports of this equipment 
from such eminent athletic trainers 
as Howard Waite of the Pittsburgh 
Panthers and Dr. Harrison Weaver 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, Director 
Lloyd Percival of the Sports Col- 
lege, Toronto, undertook his own 
research program. 

Highlights of Director Percival’s 
report, “Effectiveness of Cyclother- 
apy on Athletes,” are as follows: 

“We have found that contact 
bruise injuries of all types (espe- 
cially the well-known Charley 
Horse) react very favorably to the 
use of Cyclotherapy. In many cases 








The Pittsburgh Panthers’ progressive trainer, Howard 
Waite substitutes Cyclotherapy for hand manipulation 
im giving his athletes rubdowns .as demonstrated here on 
tackle Eldred Kraemer (now a professional football star). 
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we found that the use of this equip- 
ment cut down the time of recovery 
—sometimes as much as 50%. There 
appears to be no doubt that Cyclo- 
therapy stimulates the circulation 
very effectively and thus aids the 
normal healing processes. 

“In using the equipment in the 
treatment of ‘Shin Splints,’ a notori- 
ously difficult condition to cure, we 
can report exceptionally good re- 
sults. So far in our experience we 
have not used a technique that has 
such quick-acting results. 

“In the treatment of strains and 
sprains we have found that the use 
of Cyclotherapy does a great deal 
to hasten the healing process. It 
was particularly noticeable that the 
muscle spasms and tension usually 
associated with these injuries were 
relaxed very quickly by the use of 
this equipment.” 


RELIEVES TENSION, FATIGUE 
Aside from its heal- 
ing benefits, Director 
Percival found that Cy- 
clotherapy had an ex- 
cellent relaxing effect 
on men who were ex- 
tremely susceptible to 
pre-game nervous and 
muscular tension. 





The late Dr. Harrison Weaver, (St. 
Louis Cardinals) used Cyclotherapy 
in the treatment of certain painful, 
incapacitating injuries. 


The equipment proved extremely 
valuable, also, as a sleep-inducing 
agent for tense, apprehensive ath- 
letes, and as an aid in the recovery 
from fatigue due to muscular activity. 


EASY TO USE ON THE FIELD, 
IN THE TRAINING ROOM 


Cyclotherapy equipment is avail- 
able in various styles of training 
room tables. In addition, small 
units are offered that can be carried 
with the team. These portable 
models are so light and compact, 
in fact, that they can be kept right 
at the bench for immediate use in 
case of injury. 


CYCLOTHERAPY PROVIDES EXTRA 
HANDS FOR BUSY TRAINER 


Cyclotherapy can be applied by 
the injured person, himself, with 
but a small amount of supervision 
by the trainer. This, obviously, per- 
mits the harassed trainer to handle 
many, many more cases than here- 
tofore. 

Furthermore, as Trainer Howard 
Waite of the Pittsburgh Panthers 
points out, the Niagara Hand Unit, 
when substituted for hand manipu- 
lation, takes the labor out of the 
rubdown. 


FREE BOOKLET GIVES PRICES, DETAILS 
Full details on Cyclotherap 
equipment, including catalog ni 
prices, are available. Simply write 
to Cyclotherapy, Inc., Dept. AJ-126, 
11 East 68th St., New York 21, N.Y. 





Use of the portable Cyclotherapy cush- 
ion on ankle injury is here demon- 
strated by Trainer Howard Waite 
and ex-Pitt tackle Eldred Kraemer. 
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OB KLOPPENBURG gradu- 
ated from Fresno State 
College and played three years 
of AAU basketball. His coach- 
ing experience includes two 
years as freshman coach at 
Fresno, one year at Lindsay 
High School, and three years at 
Victor Valley High School, 
where his teams held the oppo- 
sition to an average of only 35 
points per game. This fall 
Kloppenburg accepted his 
present position and will field 
the first team for this new high 
school. 











HE recent success of defense- 
minded teams in the NCAA and 
NIT tournaments has convinced many 
coaches of the strong defense school, if 
we needed any convincing, that de- 
fense is the equalizing factor in basket- 
ball. Defense has been such a truism 
for many of us that we have constantly 
wondered why more coaches have not 
emphasized their defensive game. 
The one answer we get from the 
run-and-shoot coaches is that defense 
is a tiresome chore for the players, and 
the offensive work takes care of nat- 
ural tendencies already present in the 


player. Therefore, they reason, do not 
bore the boys with something they do 


not like; let their natural instincts 
have free rein. The players will en- 
joy practice more, get more out of it, 
and, as a result, we will have better 
teams. Why the fallacies in this argu- 
ment are not more widely recognized 
is hard to understand. Permit us to 
point out two of the more glaring holes 
in this old argument. 

First, if offense is such a natural 
tendency, and it may well be, the coach 
will not have to emphasize it in prac- 
tice. His only problem will be to hold 
these natural tendencies down to their 
proper proportion. In addition, the 
players will be practicing these nat- 
ural skills in all of their free time. 
This fact should make it possible to go 
lighter on them in practice. Converse- 
ly, has a coach ever seen one of his 
players practicing defensive footwork 
in his spare time? No, and he is not 
likely to either. Therefore, why not 
spend some of the practice time em- 
phasizing those techniques which are 
as valuable as any other but which the 
individual does not feel a need or a 
desire to learn? 

Second, defense can be fun. It can 
be fun, but only if the coaches will 
strive to make it so. They cannot 
ignore defense 90 per cent of the time, 
implying that defense is basketball’s 
ragged stepchild, and expect to stimu- 
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late enthusiasm over defense in the 
remaining 10 per cent of the time. 
Now we come to the main point of 
the argument; defense is a state of 
mind every bit as much as it is phys- 
ical skill. If a coach does not arouse 
the proper interest in defense in his 
players, he is going to have a weak de- 
fense. If he imbues them with the 
proper spirit, the boys are going to 
hold down the scores of the opposing 
teams. 

It is a waste of time to ponder 
which of the two aspects of defense, 
the mental or the physical, is the more 
important. A team cannot get along 
without either one of them. Defense 
is an integrated whole, which depends 
on its two streets— mental attitude 


player knows that glory comes from 
scoring points. He longs for recogni- 
tion. It is the coach alone who can 
secure that recognition for his players’ 4 
defensive abilities. 

How can a coach secure this recog. 
nition tor his players? It is not easy, 
but neither is it a complex or insoly 
able problem. 

First of all, the coach must begin the? 
first day of practice, before if possible, ¥ 
to let the team know that he regards ¥ 
good defense as the paramount virtue, 

Every player wants his coach's ap 
proval; he also wants to make the 
team. These are two complementary 9 
aspects of gaining recognition. With 4 
out one a player has very little hope 
of achieving the other. There are ways 


Defense Is a 
Two Way Street 


By BOB KLOPPENBURG 
Basketball Coach, Paramount High School, Los Angeles, California 


and physical skill—to reach the de- 
sired goal. 

Of course, mental attitude is not 
the only answer to a good defense, but 
before the coach can expect his play- 
ers to go out and perfect the skills 
necessary to play a good game on de- 
fense, he must convince them, whether 
by argument, example, attitude, or all 
three, that a tight defense is as neces- 
sary, as important, and as honorable 
a job as is the scoring of points. This 
part of coaching is difficult. A good 
defensive player does not receive 
proper recognition if he is not also a 
high scorer. No system of scoring 
awards a gold star to a player for hold- 
ing his opponent to a few points. Most 
sports writers do not even recognize, 
let alone mention, a workmanlike job 
of stopping the opposition. They may 
applaud the spectacular move, but 
seldom the steady, heads up defensive 
job. 

Therefore, a coach may convince 
his players intellectually that defense 
is a fine thing to play and practice, but 
inside, deep down in his heart, a 


and means the coach can use to let 

the players know his feelings on de 

fense. Many of these methods are 

more effective than simply talking it 

up, although the latter is absolutely 

necessary. One method is to post pic 

tures of good defensive players, teams, 

maneuvers, stances, etc., on the bulle- 

tin board in the gymnasium. These 

visual aids serve as a constant stimulus 

to each player. Another method is 

select a good defensive team and post 7 
the write-ups of their games on the 

bulletin board. When this team B87 
defeated, it will not lose by a large 

score and this fact should be pointed 

out to the players on your team. 

A second method to use in securing 
recognition for a defensive player is to 
set an individual and team goal of 
the number of points which will be 
allowed the opposition in the next 
game. Post the results, and the idea 
will be put across. We set a goal of 
five points per game for an individual, 
and a team goal of 30 points or less. 
Usually, the boys come fairly close 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Umbrella Zone 


(Continued from page 14) 


the ball and the offensive players as 
they overload. The ball is being 
passed to the side by O2 and the 
corner man comes out to meet the 
pass from the side man. O2 has now 
gone to the corner to overload on that 
side of the court but defensive player, 
No. 5, has to move to meet this over- 
load. Now the team assumes a 1-2-2 


setup. 
As shown in Diagram 18, we have 
set up a different overload. The for- 















U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM 


1S COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too...the complete Men's and 
Women’s Olympic swimming squads are equipped with OCEAN POOL! 


ward on the weak side, O4, comes 
across the court and splits the men 
on that side, O3 and O5. We take 
care of this situation by having No. 4 
move to O4. Number 5 moves to the 
corner, if the ball is passed to O5. 
Number | takes care of the spot under 
the goal, No. 2 takes the spot which 
has been vacated by No. 4, and again 
we have a 1-2-2. Again the arrows in- 
dicate about how far the defensive 
player slides with each movement of 
the ball. Each defensive player knows 
how far he can slide to get out or get 
back and yet protect the territory we 
are trying to defend. 


the 1956 





OCEAN CHAMPION’ 











Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee . .. get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a divin 
board... everything for your poo 
... and get it all from one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY CO.! 

OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 








866 Sixth Avenue 


Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 
Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 


get in the ewim with OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


New York 1, N. Y. 










Diagram 19 shows how the zone sets 
up against a double post. O2 has ad. 
vanced the ball; therefore, our um- 
brella is set in its original starting 
position. 

Diagram 20 shows the zone after 
the ball has been advanced down the 
side of the court. It looks similar to 
a 1-2-2. 

Diagram 21 shows the defensive 
setup after the ball has been advanced 
down the side by O3. 

The shift and slide as the ball 
moves from Ol to O2 to O53, either 
through passing or in a_ three-man 
weave, is shown in Diagram 22. 





Nylon Racing Trunks 







_ Compare with any other trunk... 
these five points tell why the U. S. Olympic 
Team will wear the Ocean Champion. 


1. Full circumferential nylon sup- 
porter! 

2. Two rows of stitching on waist- 
band prevent curling or folding 
over! 

3. Strong, lightweight, rapid- 
drying nylon! 

4. Correctly sized . . . adjustable 
drawstring! 

5. Superior workmanship . .. extra 
strong double-row stitching 
throughout garment. 






Follow the lead 
of the 
U. S. Oympic Committee 


SEND FOR CATALOG D 
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In Diagram 23 we see the shift if 
two offensive players, O2 and O3, are 
on the side or if a three-man weave 
has been used. 

When the ball is moved to the 
corner in an attempt to overload from 
a man running the baseline (Dia- 
grams 7 and 10), our big boy, No. 5, 














Dave. 23 





has to help and he is responsible for 
that player as is shown. However, 
when an offensive player in the front 
line does the overloading, then our 
little man, No. 4, takes care of the 
situation. Number 4 also takes care 
of the overloading forward if he does 
not run the baseline, but breaks out 
on the side as is shown in Diagram 18. 


Bobby Morrow 


(Continued from page 19) 


Bobby was national A.A.U. cham- 
pion in the 100 yard dash in 1955, and 
won both the 100 and 200 meters in 
the N.A.I.A., N.C.A.A., N.A.A.U., and 
the Olympic Trials in 1956 with the 
exception of the A.A.U., in which he 
participated only in the 100 meters. 

Morrow’s workouts consist of re- 
peated 220’s and 300’s on the track. 
A great deal of striding on the grass, 
and easy form starts are scheduled 
for Monday. 

Tuesday calls for heavy work on 
the starts at full speed, five to six 75's 
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The Way to a Safer Field 


Aerification produces healthy, deep-rooted, resilient turf that 
provides firm footing yet cushions falls to reduce injuries. 

Porous, ventilated soil is fundamental to good turf growth. 
With a West Point AERIFIER® you get maximum cultivation 
with a minimum of surface disturbance. 

West Point has the right AERIFIER® for your needs and your 
budget — four tractor-drawn and two power-driven models. 


West Point Products Corporation 
WEST POINT, PENNA. 


We'll be pleased to send you a copy of our booklet “Improving Athletic 
Fields” and also the name of your nearby West Point Products distributor 
who wants to show you how a West Point AERIFIER will help increase the 
safety of your fields. 














Holds eyeglasses securely. Why take a chance 
on losing and breaking eyeglasses? 
RETAILS $1.00 at sport shops or write 


SERON MFG. CO. 


Barber Bldg. 


PROVEN PROTECTION 
IN ALL SPORTS 


Joliet, IU. 

















w- is THE HOLMES FOLDING HURDLE) 


fast becoming a MUST in National Championship Meets © 


—are so many BIG schools completely Pr a ST | 
outfitting with it? ; | 






—do so many BIG CITY “bids” say 
“NO SUBSTITUTE accepted’? 


—are so many high schools outfitting 
on a “yearly quota” basis? 


THERE MUST BE A REASON ete) 
e It FOLDS—a cinch to handle! ¢ It SAVES 90% STORAGE SPACE! 
© Made of STEEL—for ABUSE! « It’s LEGAL—meets all rule de- 
mands! College Model: $21-$22—H.S. Model $20-$21. Order NOW 
—beat the rush! 
Holmes Folding Hurdle Co., 304 S. Junction Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 
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A word to 
the wicge... 





FAIR-PLAY 


FIGURGRAM 


SCOREBOARDS 


ARE 
ECONOMICAL 


A size to fit your budget. 
maintenance dept. can 
No expensive servicing. 


DEPENDABLE 
Built for accuracy; simple, 
trouble-free operation. 2-yr. 
guarantee on workmanship and 
materials. 


POPULAR 
Fair-Play’s the choice of more 
than half the schools. 


a 


Your 
install. 






FF-1S—Answers every require- 
ment for fast, accurate scoring. 
Clock flashes every second; com- 
pletely automatic. 


FAIR-PLAY 


W900 008 - VOM Os 28. fem een 
73 Thayer St., Des Moines 


lowa 





on the grass, and one or two 150’s on 
the track at near top speed. 

On Wednesday he does repeated 
work on the starts with the gun and 
three or four 50 yard sprints. Then 
two or three laps are run around the 
track, running in and out 100’s at 
three-quarters to seven-eighths speed. 

Easy form work off the blocks is as- 
signed for Thursday. Most of the 


day’s work is done on the grass. Sey- 
eral 120’s are run at three-quarters 
effort with a pickup in the middle. 

Very little work is done on Friday, 
All of the time is spent on the grass, 
Bobby handles the baton with his 
teammates for form work on 
passing. 

Morrow expends full effort in the 
Saturday meets. 


relay 


Don't Forget 
the Close Ones 


By Raymond Bottom 
Basketball Coach, Botkins, Ohio, Local School 


N our practice sessions a large part 

of the time is devoted to shooting. 
Because this phase of the game is 
stressed, we could not understand 
why our boys were muffing easy, bun- 
ny shots close to the basket. We have 
our players practice driving lay-ups 
and two-on-one situations, and they 
hit these shots well. When they were 
standing still a 


At that time we had lost three 
games by a total of five points. The 
easy shots our players had muffed 
constituted the difference between the 
win and loss. To overcome this de- 
ficiency we had the boys practice 
close in shots from the simple drill 
shown in the accompanying diagram 
for about 10 to 15 minutes each day. 

In this drill a 














few feet from the C) Sheorses line of players is 
basket they were formed under the 
missing the shots. basket. Another 
This close-in shot O line of passers or 
usually occurs af- \ -—-~ feeders was Sta- 
ter an_ intercep- tioned at the free 
tion under the \ throw line. A 
basket or when a ——F player breaks out 
‘Ore OERS 


spot pass catches 
a man loose un- 
der the basket. 
Because the 
shot is so close 
and the shooter 
is usually not 








close to the bas- 
ket, stops, receives 


a pass from the 
feeder, and 
shoots. Then the 


shooter goes to 
the feeder line 








guarded, we had 

taken it for granted that the boys 
could hit this type of shot. We were 
not practicing close-in shots and the 
players rarely ever shoot close while 
standing still when they are shooting 
in practice. As a result, they were not 
prepared for the close-in shot in a 
game and either shot too hard, or too 
easy. 


and the feeder 
starts another shooting line on the 
other side of the basket so that the 
players will get shots from both sides 
of the basket. A player who misses a 
shot must take five laps around the 
gymnasium. 
To some coaches this discussion 
may seem to be much ado over noth- 
ing. However, one session of practic 
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evV- 
ers et ee BOTTOM gradu- 
ated from Western State 
ay. College at Bowling Green, Ken- 
ass, tucky, in 1951 and _ then 
his coached basketball and base- 
lay ball at Trenton, Kentucky, 
High School. He moved to his 
the present location a year ago 





and guided his basketball team | | 
to first place in the county 
league. Last spring his base- 
ball team was undefeated in 


league play. | ‘HE “Baer Reinforced Plastic Repair Kit” in- 

cludes 25 yards of fiberglas tape, one yard of fiber- 
glas fabric, plastic resin with a curing agent, milled 
glass fibers, brushes, mixing cups, and instructions. 
With this kit it is possible to repair broken bats, 
racquets, football helmets, fiber football pads, par- 
allel bars, vaulting poles, archery bows, javelins — 
in fact, practically any piece of equipment used in 
athletics and physical education. The repaired equip- 
ment is stronger than the original material. Price 
$7.50. Baer Products, 211 S$. Barnard St., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 





For further information see Service Coupon, page 48 











ing standing close-in shots may show 
amazing results. 

Our team uses an aggressive defense 
and intercepts a number of passes. 
We will get a man open for a short, 
standing shot five or six times a game. 
This past season the ability to hit 
close-in shots has been the difference 
between more than one win and loss. 





HE famous Behrens Portable “Water Caddy” has 
been adopted for use by many schools. The new- 
est model has a number of new features and it is 
available in galvanized as well as stainless steel. The 
| 5-gallon tank is mounted on semi-pneumatic rubbe1 
open, drive for the basket, step back tired wheels with two modern push-button fountains 
and shoot or feed out to O3 or O5. that deliver water under a steady pressurized flow. 
The sequence shown in Diagram 4 | It is easy to clean, easy to fill, and easy to ice, if de- 
is similar to that shown in Diagram 3, sired. Behrens Mfg. Co., Waukesha, Wisc. 


Pivot Play 


(Continued from page 38) 























ree 

‘he but the action takes place on the | 

fed opposite side of the floor. O3 executes N the new catalog pictured here is to be found 

he an inside screen, and O2 and O4 pull the complete Berlin Chapman line. The mechan- 

de- back for defense. ical folding bleachers are described with construction 

ice If the pivot man sets his position at features illustrated. Architects’ specifications and 

rill stations 4 or 5, our feeders are in- construction diagrams are included. Of interest is 

am structed to try to work the ball in to the chair stand. This unit folds out to provide raised 

ay. the pivot man, but not to cut by him platforms for folding chairs, thus converting a gym- 

. because this area close to the basket nasium or room into a small auditorium with tiered 

is will become too congested. We prefer seating. When folded the chairs nestle neatly into 

he to keep the area open to allow the the apparatus. Free copy from Berlin Chapman Co., 

er pivot man to outmaneuver his defen- | serlin, Wisc. 

or sive man or to hook a shot from either | = , 

hs side. This maneuver is shown in | HAT may be the forerunner of future gym- 

wei Diagram 5. nasium and field house lighting is to be found 

A 02 feeds O4, who in turn feeds Ol. | in the recently completed l nion College field house. 

en If he is in a good position, O1 can | This 44,000 square-foot area is illuminated to a level 

a hook or fake and drive for a shot in | of 45-50 footcandles by 35 fluorescent lamp fixtures. 

- close. O4 and O5 keep clear of the | The unusual feature is that these fluorescent lamps 

he | are operated on 400 cycles rather than the conven- 

d Dined | tional 60. This high-fregqency lighting brings up the 

he . | lighting level to about double that of the average 

aa | field house. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

ne aot | HIS new projector is a modification of an East- 

er ay man Kodak Kodascope silent Analyst projector. 

he It has special adaptations required for sports analysis. 

he ay A single still picture can be projected without loss 

les a. of illumination or heat damage to the film. In addi- 

Ay tion, it can advance or reverse one frame at a time 

he or at variable speeds from 6 to 24 frames per second. 
i All action of the camera is controlled by the remote 

on ~—— ee =” 8=control box. “L. V. Industrialist” is being marketed 

h- = 5 by Ralke Co., 829 South Flower St., Los Angeles 17, 

Ic > ; Calif. 
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THE PERFECT 
COACHING AID 





IN ACTION! 


Chort -£2 ops 


Slow Motion « Continuous Action 
Fit ALL 16mm Projectors « 
Silent or Sound « 

Run Continuously without 
re-threading 


Full Purchase Price 


Dashes 1 
ie $49 00: 
880 
I 
or see discounts below) 
Mile c I 
Low 9 Films or less $3.00 Ea. l 
Hurdles Any 10 Films $25.00 
All 15 Films $35.00 


High 
Hurdies 


Shot Put 


In California Add 3% 
Sales Tax 


Pole Vault check this list & send 


with order form below 
High Jump 


Broad Jump ALSO “Steps to 
Cinder Path Suprem- 
acy”, 500 feet of sound 
film, in full color. This 
modern film illustrates 
the latest warm-up ex- 
ercises and techniques 
and some newly devel- 
oped coaching methods 
—only $108.00. And 
with each film, you re- 


Javelin 
Hop-Step- 
Jump 


Relay Baton 
Passing 











Sprint ceive a detailed review | 

Starts of training methods | 

and form used ] 

| 

; I 

ic 

Your name ] 

Sa a | 
Address 

i I 

| City ~— Zone State ; 

! Send check, Money Order or Purchase Order. | 

Films will be mailed postpaid at once. 

| SPORTS int 

1 ENTERPRISES | 


[P.0. BOX 619 © WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA) 
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basket area but are ready to follow 
up if Ol misses the shot. O2 and O3 
come in for a pass if Ol cannot take 
a shot. 


Area 3—A Variety of Shots 


The ability to shoot with either 
hand is an asset that is greatly desired 
for a pivot man. He should also have 
a turn-around shot and be able to 
hook from a reasonable distance. A 
step back and jump shot is also worth- 
while. 

In order to master these shots, cer- 
tain preliminary fakes and maneuvers 
must be learned. Once the pivot man 
has received the ball from the feeders 
the following maneuvers may be used: 
1. A head fake. 2. A shoulder fake. 
3. Faking with the hand. 4. A step fake. 
Step left, drive right. Step right, drive 
left. Double fake —step left, step 
right and drive left, and the reverse. 

As in most endeavors, patience and 
hard work in practicing each maneu- 


ver over and over again will brin 
results. These factors are not guaran. 
teed to overcome the lack of the good 
big man who can maneuver but the 





DIAG. 5 




















coach who is without height is given 
something to work on. Coaches should 
do their best with the material 
at hand. 


Defense Is a Two Way Street 


(Continued from page 30) 


to meeting the goal. In the past two 
years we have had an average of 52 
points per game in 50 games scored 
against us. These goals should be set 
a little higher than the known ability 
of the players in order to eliminate 
any chance of a boy becoming satisfied 
with himself. Those players who meet 
or exceed their goals should be compli- 
mented. The players should be en- 
couraged to compliment their team- 
mates. After the coach, the boys 
would rather receive praise from their 
teammates than from any other per- 
son. When the team meets its defen- 
sive goal, the coach should let the 
players know in no uncertain terms 
how pleased he is even if the game has 
been lost. This praise will always 
maintain or increase the zest with 
which the players go about preparing 
to stop the next team. 

A third method which is vitally im- 
portant concerns the local press. The 
coach should secure favorable notice 
for those boys who have played their 
hearts out on defense, even if they have 
not scored too heavily. These players 
are often left out of everything but 
the box score. They will receive fa- 
vorable mention if the coach is alert 
to point out examples of fine defensive 
play in after-game statements, at press 
luncheons, or whenever the occasion 
arises. 

The fourth problem the coach has 
to meet is probably his most difficult. 
That is the problem of educating the 
fans and especially the booster organi- 
zation to an understanding of the 
importance of defense. Probably the 
best way is to explain the team’s de- 


fense and its goals to the boosters and 
fans at meetings, and give them an 
opportunity to see how successful the 
team has been in meeting those goals. 
Let them feel they are closely con 
nected with the inner workings of the 
game and they will start to talk up 
the defensive record of the team. 
Above all, the coach should talk up 
defense at every opportunity. 

Of course, the minute the coach re. 
laxes, his defense is going to collapse 
around his ears. He must keep the 
pressure on at all times. Because the 
players have to play all-out defense 
for every minute of the game, the 
coach must keep them thinking de- 
fense all the time. 

We will not say too much about the 
other street on this two way highway - 
physical skill. We employ a sagging 
man-for-man defense and through its 
use have been able to limit our op- 
ponents to a 32-point average for 50 
games. The only difference of any 
consequence is that we get better re 
sults from our system than do many 
other schools that use similar methods 
because we spend 50 per cent of our 
practice time on defense. Our players 
are never permitted to forget that 
they are out to stop the other team, 
and the scoring of points is secondary. 
Our defensive drills are made as ex: 
citing as possible through the use of 
competitive games and other devices 
which are used by a majority of 
coaches. What makes our boys really 
hustle in their defensive practice and 
games is the fact that they have been 
convinced it is necessary and profit- 


able. 
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Get Those Jump Balls! 


By WILLARD BOERGER 
Junior Varsity Basketball Coach, Euclid, Ohio, Senior High School 


§ fifteen minutes of work twice a 

week worth the difference between 
winning or losing those close ones? 

In basketball jump ball possession 
isa hidden factor that will definitely 
determine the final score of a close 
game. Let us recall for a moment the 
close games of past seasons and ask 
ourselves, Did we win our share of 
those close ones? If the answer is No, 
then the offensive and defensive jump 
ball setups which we will describe 
may be of help in future games. 

The number of jump ball situations 
ina game will vary depending on the 
personnel, the opponents, and the 
type of defense that is advocated. 
Generally, a team will average from 
10 to 20 jumps per game. If it can 
dominate these situations by getting 
possession, the total points will be in- 
creased by as many as three or four 
extra baskets. For example, if there 
are 15 jumps during a game, and one 
team takes 80 per cent, it will have 
collected 12 extra tries toward the 
goal, or four baskets, provided it is 
shooting 33 per cent, while the oppo- 
nents will gain only three tries or one 
basket. The number of shots the 
opponent is able to attempt will also 
be decreased. This margin will deter- 
mine the outcome of a close contest 
between two evenly balanced teams. 

Now then, how do we obtain pos- 
session at the circle? Diagram | shows 
how our players are placed. In this 
particular jump situation, the jumper 
has a definite height advantage so we 
assume that he will control the tap. 
He has the option of tipping to any 
of his four teammates. Before the off- 
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cial tosses the ball, the jumper gives a 
prearranged number signal. For ex- 
ample, if he wishes to tip to the team- 
mate on his left, he calls No. 9 and 
then tips the ball wide to 9. Team- 
mate 9 has the jump on his opponent 
because of this prearranged signal 
from the jumper. Notice that the 
numbers are arranged clockwise. 
They may be changed to counter- 
clockwise the second half if the oppo- 
nents learn the system. A little de- 
ception on the part of the jumper can 
make the setup more effective. He 
can give a decoy by nodding to No. 3 
and calling 9. Also Nos. 8 and 10 
mean the same as 9. 

If the jumper does not have the 
height or jumping advantage, we go 
into our defensive maneuver which is 
shown in Diagram 2. Our jumper an- 
alyzes the situation quickly and gives 
the defensive signal by calling, De- 
fense, so that all team members will 
know what pattern we are using. This 
signal is important. As the toss is 
made, our jumper will jump but will 
avoid touching the ball to insure a 
clean tap by the opponent. It will be 
noticed that we are inviting our oppo- 
nent to tap ahead to his apparently 
open forwards. As the ball is tossed 
by the official, the two side men, Nos. 
9 and 3, will cut in front of the oppo- 
nent’s two open forwards. They 
should be very careful when cutting 
not to enter the circle before the tap 
is made. These two cutting men must 
be tall, fast, and aggressive. Number 
12 will cut in front of the left guard 
if the jumper is right-handed. Num- 
ber 6 will drop back as the toss is made 











HUSSEY 


PORTABLE 
GRANDSTAND 


Easy and Quick To 
Erect and Take Down 


This new Hussey Model 8 Grandstand 
gives you all the advantages and com- 
fort of modern grandstand construc- 
tion, yet incorporates the exclusive 
features that have made 
Hussey portable seating the leader in 
the field 


patented 


Hussey stands meet every safety 
requirement, last indefinitely, can be 
erected or and 
easier and stored in a smaller space 
than any other stand on the market. 
No skilled help is needed. The same 
stand can be used indoors and out, 
is available 


taken down faster 


in sections and tiers to 
meet your needs, at low cost. 


1lso ask about Hussey 
ROLL-OUT Gym Seats. 





Hussey Installations at Pettengill Pork, 
Auburn, Me., and Univ. of N. H., Durham, N. H. 


FREE CATALOGS ON REQUEST 
Write Today 
Since 1835 


lronworkers i, 





2 
Va? 





HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


564 Railroad Ave., North Berwick, Maine 
Also manufacturers of — ‘‘Roll-Out’’ Gym Seats, 
Diving Boards, Floats, Piers, Water Sports 
Equipmest, Flag Poles, and Miscellaneous Iron. 
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THESE TOWELS HAVE A FUTURE 
AND A LONG ONE! 


There’s a long, long future ahead for your school towels 
when you specify famous McArthur Super-Gyms and Super- 
Turks. Woven of long staple, triple-twisted, 2-ply warp yarns 
for extra strength that means 350 to 500 launderings and uses. 
the economical McArthur School Towel Plan and free 
towel repair service bring extra savings to your school budget. 
Complete information on request. 


co McA RTHUR 


Write today. 


& SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 











Eggertsville 21, 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: ‘eo 2 we 








19 Fairchild Drive, 












TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ area! 





Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write te: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. net manuracturers 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N.J. * Boston: 131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 








Make Voureelf — 
HEARD! ... 











Want a TRAMPOLINE ? 


For the best and only offer of its kind 
in America write America’s Foremost 
Trampoline Artist. See this unique 
act on three elevated tramps free plus 
personal instruction at no additional 


cost 
write: 
Ed Steinmetz 
552 Greenwich Ave. 
Paulsboro, New Jersey 
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ILLARD BOERGER gradu- 

ated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1952 and started 
coaching at Olmsted Falls, 
Ohio, High School. His teams 
at Olmsted Falls won two con- 
secutive league titles, winning 
21 out of 24 games. This is 
Boerger’s third year on the 
staff at Euclid. 











for a possible long tap and also for 
defensive measures. Notice that the 
right guard is left open from the cuts, 
but is not a logical receiver for a right. 
handed tipper. Number 12 can vary 
his cut if the opponent taps to our 
spot. Notice that our cutting 
men are all moving toward the oppo- 
nent’s goal if possession is not gained, 

If the jumper is in doubt as to the 
tip advantage, we always go on the 
defensive and let the opponents con. 
trol the tap. The jumper calls, De. 
fense, to his teammates belore the toss 
is made. 

During the past three years that we 
have used this setup, we had a total 
of 751 jump balls, with 519 going into 
our hands for approximately 70 per 
cent possession of all jump balls. 


Changing Defense 


(Continued from page 26) 


If a three-man weave is used in ou! 
defensive front court, X1 and X2 play 
these three men by sliding into the 
center and out to the side, never cross 
ing. If any player gets through the 
center with the ball, he is played by 


| X3. XI and X2 pick up the two re 


| maining players. 


| with the ball, 
| that 


When any of these 
three offensive men go down the side 
the defensive man on 
with him. X3 


side must go 


| would play the man nearest the mid 


dle and the remaining front man 
would play the man on his side. Xl 
and X2 try to play the three men on 
the offensive weave and leave X3 back 
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in a better defensive position nearer 
the basket (Diagram 5). 

The offense with a pivot man fits 
into this pattern quite well. The front 
men, XI and X2, will float and help 
X3 with the pivot man when the ball 
is on their opposite side. Whether X3 
plays the pivot man, O3, from behind 
or on the side will depend on the 
ability of O3 and the prearranged de- 
fensive strategy. If O3 gets past X3 
for a high pass, he is picked up by 
either X4 or X5, and X3 must imme- 
diately guard the man who is left 
open. This is not a switch but a pre- 
determined move to rectify a mistake 
(Diagram 6). 

Adjustments can be made for vari- 
ous Offensive patterns such as the 
1-2-2, 2-2-1, and the 2-1-2 as shown 
here. X3 is the key man in the de- 
fense and must be constantly on the 
alert for his man when the change 
to the man-for-man is made. 

This defense was designed primarily 
for smaller high schools who play on 
medium sized courts. It can be em- 
ployed effectively on larger courts 
occasionally. When a situation is en- 
countered where the defense cannot 
be used to advantage, a straight man- 
forman defense can be relied on. 

The team must understand thor- 
oughly the principles of this pattern 
and the players will enjoy the confus- 
ing aspect when it is effective. They 
must be alert so they can mentally 
guard their men and pick them up 
quickly when they change from the 
zone to a man-for-man. 

The greater part of the time al- 
lotted for defense during practice will 
be devoted to the man-for-man. Zone 
practice will include zone tactics of 
floating, waving hands, front men 
pressing, and the use of zone terms by 
the players. They should be instructed 
to talk zone continually in order to 
convince the opponents that they are 
playing constantly against a zone. This 
defense is not difficult to teach, and 
when the team understands it and 
believes in it, more interest can be 
generated in the defensive side of 
basketball. 
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FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
AND PANTS 


Knit From the New He- %@ 
lanca-Stretch Nylon Yarn 
Which Allows Material 
to Stretch All Directions 
and Always Maintain 
Original Shape. 


@ Lightweight... 
@ Durable... 













Elastic Nylon Yarn 
That Cannot be Equaled! 
Write for Complete Information 





| Newest 1956 Football 
FREE! Clothing catalog 
available on request. 














SAND KNITTING MILLS 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


Order Atlas “‘Standard’’ or Atlas “DeLuxe” 
and Be Sure of Top Value in Gym Mats 








WHATEVER YOUR 
MAT NEEDS MAY 
BE, ATLAS’ TWO 
POPULAR LINES 
OFFER YOU MORE 
VALUE IN A 
WIDER PRICE 
RANGE 





Oe ee amy 


| ATLAS “Standard” tne ! I 


Here you get the inherent savings of 

mass production in a complete range of 
| stock sizes. Atlas “Standard” mats are 
| made of felts of excellent quality, cov- 

ered with the finest numbered ducks 
} ovailable. These mats, sold the world 
| over, are designed for rugged treatment 

and long service, and will hold up under 
| severe weor. 


ATLAS “De luxe” LINE |! 


Warranted by our famous” Certified” tag, 
Atlas “DeLuxe” mats are made of heavy 
numbered ducks of the finest quality and 
filled with the best materials available 
in heavier than standard weights. Here 
you get the added protection of a truly 
superior line plus years of unexcelled 
service. Atlas “Deluxe” mats are unsur- 
passed for resilience and durability. 





Man ee 


Seld Through Sporting Goods Dealers Exclusively » Write for Latest Catalog and Price List 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


Ne | 











2115 LOCUST STREET . 
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NEW 
Motivating 


Accurate 


MASTER 


TEST OF 
CHAMPIONS 





“We think that your JUMPMASTER is a 
very good idea and we use it a great deal 
in our weight training program. I think it 
is one of the most instrumental things in 
teaching boys how to jump that I have 
ever seen.” Coach Bucky O’Connor 
University of Iowa 
Ideal for the all-school physical 
education program 

Portable @ Easy to operate e Accurately 
calibrated e@ Telescopes from six to 
eleven feet @ Base equipped with non- 
marking rubber cushions. 


Price $34.75 F.O.B. 


Order from your local supplier or 


JUMPMASTER CO. 


Calumet, Iowa 
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AALCO 
VOLLEY 


BALL 
Standards 


3 STYLES @ ALL-PURPOSE STAND- 
ARDS... IDEAL FOR VOLLEY BALL, 
BADMINTON, TENNIS e@ MODELS 
FOR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR USE 
Illustrated No. AS-1 Indoor Stand- 
ard — the most popular of all Aalco 
models. Designed for multiple serv- 
ice, it has attachments for Volley 
Ball, Badminton and Tennis nets. 
It is sturdily constructed, comes 
equipped with a heavy base, floor 
plate and locking handle. Shpg. wt. 
per pair, 90 Ibs. Price F.O.B. St. 
Louis, per pr. $44.50 


AALCO PORTABLE VOLLEY 
BALL AND BADMINTON 
STANDARDS 
For Indoor G Outdoor Use 
Aalco model No. AS-4 is one of 
the most practical sets of Stand- 
ards on the market. Useful in- 
doors and out, it is sturdily con- 
structed, has a heavy 24” dia. 
steel base, attachments for Vol- 
ley Ball and Badminton nets. 
Shpg. wt. per pair, 125 Ibs. Price 
F.O.B. St. Louis, per pr. $54.50 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 


Write for New Aalco Catalog 


AALCO MFG. CO. 
2737-D Wyandotte St. 
St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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Controlled Fast Break 


(Continued from page 9) 


ceive the pass from his teammate. 

Again, we would like to repeat that 
the big item is a player’s timing him- 
self with his teammate who has the 
ball. He is the only player who can 
pass the ball, and by proper timing 
with his movements, a player can be 
in the right position at the right time 
for a good pass. 

All passes, after the initial hook 
pass off the backboard by the defen- 
sive rebounder, should be low passes, 
either the bounce pass which is our 
favorite, or the underhand two-hand 
or one-hand pass. A coach can teach 
his players to fake overhead passes, 
but then use the bounce pass. There 
is a tendency on the part of the ma- 
jority of players to hold the ball up 
high, telegraph their intentions, and 
have passes intercepted. A great deal 
of faking before passing is important 
to diminish the number of intercepted 
passes by the opponents. 

If we had to eliminate all passes 
in basketball except one, we would 
certainly keep the bounce pass. In our 
opinion, the bounce pass is the most 
effective pass in the game today. It 
can be wild, too high or too low, but 
since it is on the floor, the bounce 
pass can be recovered before it goes 
out of bounds. The other passes which 
go wild automatically go out of 
bounds or are intercepted by the op- 
ponents. 

At North Carolina State our play- 
ers are told that any break is a com- 
plete failure if they do not get a good 
shot at the basket. A wild pass, a 
fumble or interception cannot be 
tolerated. The main thing is that the 
ball be moved down court, preferably 
by passing, next by dribbling, good 
passing, good receiving, and a good 
shot is the result. If we do not get a 
good shot at the end, our break is 
considered a failure. 


New Books 


(Continued from page 12) 


years of association with the leading 
coaches and players of the game. He 
has been a member of the staff of the 
New York Times since 1922. Through- 
out the book it is interesting to trace 
the development of the game from the 
old style of power and brawn to to- 
day’s game of skill and perfection. 
Over 350 photographs of coaches, 
players, and teams grace the pages. 


Michigan High School Coaches’ Dj. 
rectory. Edited by Sam Ketchman, 
Published by Athletic Enterprises, 
Box 511, Big Rapids, Mich. Ninety. 
six pages. Price $2.00. Published 
Sept. 1. Received for review Sept. 15 


A complete listing of all of the 
Michigan high schools with the 
coach’s name for each sport. In addi. 
tion, the won and lost records for the 


1955 football and 1955-56 basketball 
seasons are included. 


The Captive Coach, by Wilfred Mc. 
Cormick. Published by David McKa, 
Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Price $2.75. Publica. 
tion date Oct. 26. Received for Re 
view Oct. 18. 


This book is fiction and the follow. 
ing description is taken from the 
jacket. 

““Rocky McCune, the dynamic 
coach who made his first appearance 
in Wilfred McCormick's exciting The 
Man on the Bench is back in another 
dramatic story, this time of “inside” 
football. Again the action-packed 
events are related from the viewpoint 
of the coach rather than the players. 

“Once more Wilfred McCormick 








1956 NOTES 


Indiana Basketball 
Coaching School 


“Phog” Allen’s “‘alley cat’’ defense 
which brought Kansas U. a national 
championship in 1952. Here is a real 
aggressive press that will bring results. 
Explained and diagramed in full. 

Coach Press Maravich’s diagrams 
and explanations of the styles of of- 


fense and defense used by teams 
playing in the 1956 N.1I.T 


Over 100 diagrams of plays and 
drills that will be of great help to any 
coach. 


A treatise of inspirational ideas and 
how to build winning traditions. 


All lectures, diagrams and set-ups 
by the staff—Allen—Maravich—Holt 
—Johnson—Case. 

Immediate delivery 
Send check for $1.50 to: 


CLIFF WELLS 


Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, Louisione 
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offers sports fans a skillful and inti- 
mate glimpse of the gripping prob- 
lems that fall to the lot of an earnest 
young coach in his dealings with en- 
thusiastic high school boys. From 
start to finish, The Captive Coach is 
like a seat on the fifty-yard line beside 
Rocky McCune.” 


NEW FILMS 


Beginning Track and Field. Edited 
by Don Canham. Distributed by The 
Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Nine units of color, 
35mm slide films. Price for sound, 
$58.75; silent $54.00. 


The color and photography of these 
films are superb. The units are as fol- 
lows: 1. Sprinting; 2. Hurdling; 3. 
The Distances and Relay Racing; 4. 
Broad Jump; 5. High Jump; 6. Pole 
Vault; 7. Discus; 8. Shot Put; and 9. 
Javelin. Individual units can be or- 
dered instead of the complete set. 

The films were shot at Michigan 
and include many of Don Canham’s 
star performers of the past several 
years. 


Teaching the Set Play 


(Continued from page 20) 


By keeping the defense under wraps 
until the play is well understood, the 
boys gain confidence. It is not wise 
to stress the weaknesses and limita- 
tions too soon. However, an offense 
against a sagging man-for-man and 
zones must also be taught. For these 
defenses we like the 1-3-1 offense. This 
isa common weapon against a zone 
and it also keeps the sagging man-for- 
man defense well spread. Thus, our 
set plays supplemented by the 1-3-1 
offense have met all our needs. 

As an example of the details neces- 
sary to the proper execution of a set 
play, we will diagram and describe 
one. Diagram 1 shows the starting 
setup on the floor. This setup may be 
considered as the starting point of the 
action even though it may be pre- 
ceded by other movements if so de- 
sired. Diagram 2 shows the basic play 
as we would like to run it, defense 
permitting. 02 passes to 04 and cuts 
toward the basket and on to the cor- 
ner. Then 01 comes across to 02’s po- 
sition. As soon as 04 receives the ball, 
03 cuts over 05 for the pass and the 
lay-up. If 03 is covered, 04 Passes to 
05 near the free throw line for the 
short shot. 

The details in this play are very im- 
portant. 02 must not pass to 04 until 
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COACH, TURN YOUR 





MICE 
INTO 


HE-MEN 
WITH FEATHERBITE 





FEAR OF INJURY to tender lips and brittle teeth can cause 
your team to lose games. See that your team wins by out- 
fitting them with Featherbite Protective Mouthpieces. The 
coach doesn’t have to worry about dental bills either, because 
Featherbite is so good it gives each wearer a $250 insurance 
policy against dental injury. Write today for free literature 
or see your sporting goods dealer. 


Manufactured by 
Featherlax Corp. 
Melrose Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 


U.S. Patent No. 2,705,492 





PROTECTIVE MOUTHPIECE 


“It Does Make A Difference” 

















Yours for increased seating capacity, 


livelier rebounds, greater spectator enjoyment! 


ae 








ea Od 


All- 


N U RR Glass 


Eliminate those behind-the-bankboard “blind spots,” and make your games 
more enjoyable for fans and players alike . .. with popular Nurre All-Glass 
Banks! Fully approved by National Basketball Committee for high school, 
college and professional games. Surprisingly low in cost, easy to install... 
and positively guaranteed against breakage in normal use. In fact, Nurre 
All-Glass Banks have served for thirty-two years ... and not one has ever 
been broken in play! 

In addition to the rectangular and fan-shaped banks shown above, 
Nurre offers a low-cost rectangular model with a 12” wood panel across 
the bottom. Send for free illustrated booklet today. And remember to order 
your goals from Nurre, too, stating type of bank—all-glass or with wood strip. 


° Dept. AJ-126, Bloomington, Indiana 
The Nurre Companies, Inc. makers of Glass Banks since 1924 
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Tennis, 

Volley Ball and 
Badminton Nets... 
Goal Nets for 
Basketball, 
Hockey, 

Lacrosse, 

and Soccer... 





IF THE SPORT CALLS FOR A NET... 


Call for INVINCIBLE 


- : ~~, > “aoe 
ee 


Cage Nets for 
Baseball and 
Golf... 
Dividing Nets, f 
Protective Nets, i 
Skeet Nets 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. © 


418 Grand Street, Paterson 1, N. J. + Tel. LAmbert 5-5200 


60 East 42nd St., 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 7-5940 
140 Federal St., 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Tel. Liberty 2-6910 


158 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Tel. SUperior 7-8674 

116 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Tel. GArfield 1-2871 


MAKERS OF FINE NETTING FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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PLAYMASTER: 
COACHING KITS 
Simplify coaching! Save time, effort! 
PLAYMASTER* movable magnetic player 
pieces sharply reduce chalk-talk diagram- 


ming. Planning, teaching and bench in- 
struction made easy — AT ONCE! 





AVAILABLE FOR 
@ Basketball @ Football 
@ Baseball @ Soccer 
@ Field Hockey @ Softball 
@ ice Hockey @ Lacrosse 


@ Girls’ Basketball 


Write for Free Catalog to 


The PROGRAM AIDS Co., Inc. 
Dept.AJ, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


GYMNASTIC 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
PANTS 


100%. wool, cotton or nylon-knit; strongly 
made in six different styles. 


SHOES 


All sizes; 9 styles in canvas, leather, rubber 
and nylon stretch. 


CHALK 


Imported from Italy; extra light. Used by 
world's greatest gymnasts to keep hands 
from slipping 

. and a full line of approved accessories, 
apparatus and equipment. 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250-B éth Street, San Pedro, California 











COACHES, ATHLETIC 
DIRECTORS 
Aid your program with 


1. Organization and Administration of the 
High School Varsity Club. 

This booklet covers: 1. The Club School Service 
Program. 2. The Club Consfitution. 3. The 
Club Formal and Informal Initiation Program. 
4. Club Financial Program. 5. Club Organiza- 
tion. 6. Club Membership Requirements. Price 
$1.00. 


2. Locker Room Slogans. 
Give your team that psychological lift through 
the use of locker room slogans. Slogans are 
available in sets of 2@ in assorted colors on 
cardboard ready for immediate use. Price $1.00. 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


ATHLETIC ENTERPRISES pig ropide, wich 


04 has freed himself from his guard 
for the pass. 04 may free himself by 
taking his man back toward the bas. 
ket and then dropping back to his 
original position for the pass. When 
01 moves over to 02’s position, he 
should take his man in as shown jp 
Diagram 2 so that he will be free fo 
a pass from 04 if 04 decides to pass to 
him. 04 should hold the ball high as 
the overhead pass will be the easiest 
pass to the cutter. 03 should stay close 
to his guard in order to make his fake 
toward the base line and his cut over 
05 effective. 05 must hold his position 
until 03 passes over him. As soon as 
03 breaks, 02 must move out to the 
long rebound position. 

Many options are available in this 
play. 02 may fake the opening pass to 
04 and drive. 04 may pass to 02 as he 
cuts for the basket on the way to the 
opposite corner. 04 may drive if his 
guard gets too close. 03 may go be. 
hind 05 for the pass from 04 instead 
of in front of him. If neither 03 nor 
05 is open as they cut, 04 may pass 
back to 01 who may shoot or pass to 
02, coming out for the shot. If a shot 
is not available, the play shoul be set 
up again. 

The rebounding pattern is shown 
in Diagram 3. 

Diagram 4 shows a variation of the 
basic play which has been very effec- 
tive. To avoid confusion this option 
is usually called from the bench. (4 
passes back to 01 instead of waiting 
for 03 to cut. Then 01 may pass to 03, 
cutting over 05, but usually bounce 
passes to 05 who comes out to meet 
the pass, and either shoots or at 
tempts to drive past his guard. 

In these descriptions we have pur 
posely substituted numbers for posi- 
tions because we like to have oul 
players able to play all the positions 
Thus, it is possible to take full ad- 
vantage of a weak defensive player 01 
to draw a tall opponent away from 
the rebound area. The variation de- 
scribed in Diagram 4 is set up to place 
any good driver in the 05 position, 
with the usual 05 man taking the va 
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cated position. The switching of po- 
sitions can be accomplished in a 
variety of ways with the simplest ma- 
neuvers often being the best. 

This play may be run to both sides 
if the 04 man is adept at shooting 
with his left hand. To simplify the 
continuity, the 01 and 02 men alter- 
nate sides when returning to their 
positions to set up the play again. 
Diagram 2 shows that the players 
have more difficulty returning to 
their original positions than in going 
to the other side. If the play is to be 
run only to one side, it is a good plan 
to have 03 and 04 exchange positions 
frequently. 05 can also join this rota- 
tion. The material available will de- 
termine how the play is to be run. 

The play can be broken down into 
three basic drills. First, there is a 
simple one-on-one drill which can be 
practiced from any spot on the court 
in which a player might often find 
himself. The player is given the ball 
and he attempts to score by driving 
around his guard or shooting. By be- 
coming a driving threat the player 
will command the respect of his guard 
and not become a victim of extremely 
tight defensive play which might ob- 
struct his passes and shots. The drill 
is also excellent for practicing indi- 
vidual defense. 

Another drill consists of part of the 
play shown in Diagram 2 in which 04 
passes to 03 or 05. Three defensive 
men provide opposition and attempt 
to stop the offense by different de- 
fensive maneuvers. This is the scor- 
ing phase of the play and it teaches 
election of the proper option as dic- 
tated by the defensive moves. 

_A third drill which is particularly 
mportant during the early season is 
one which employs two offensive men 
against two aggressive defensive play- 
ers. The offensive men are not per- 
mitted to dribble and must attempt 
to move the ball toward the basket by 
passing and taking their men in and 
out to avoid interceptions. If the de- 
fensive man stays too close, the poten- 
al pass receiver breaks to the basket 
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DOWMETAL Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are the truest, most practi- 
cal, longest lasting crossbars on the market. 


Now more popular than ever 
@ Official @ Long Lasting 
@ Less Sag © Uniform  @ Safe 


Metal is patented magnesium alloy especially suited to bending. 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 


12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. $5.95 
14’ (jumping) 2.3 Ibs. 6.70 
16’ (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs. 7.45 
18’ (vaulting) 3.0 Ibs. 8.20 


50 cents per bar higher west of Rockies—transportation charge extra. 


e More crossbars sold last year than ever before showing 
increased popularity. 


Write for name of dealer nearest to you 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St. Midland, Michigan 














Protect those eyes with... 


ALL AMERICAN *_ 


ATHLETIC GLASSES 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 






protect other 
players 






Designed for 


a9 | 
" a 
rough treatment Che 


Expansible, adjustable 
“GLASS GARD’’* headband 


Safety prescription 
lenses with high 
base curve 


Consult your eye doctor for further information 


LABORATORIES 
IN LEADING UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


Executive Offices - Minneapolis, Minn. 


Since 1913 








. *Pat. Pend. 






















REED NEEDLE-FREE AND 
e . - Selected hair layerfelt 
* mage cushioning qualities. 
%s 





NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
FOR ALL SEASONAL SPORTS 
% Force Feed—instant 
Shutoff — 50 Ibs. 
capacity. 
% Easy to fill and 
operate. 


% No Brushes or 
Screens to clog. 


SAVE TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. A for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MPG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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THE ATHLETIC DIRECTOR'S 
HANDBOOK 


by CHARLES E. FORSYTHE, State 
Director of Athletics, Michigan High 
School Athletic Association 

A unique first in its presentation of 

topics by alphabetical order; this book 

deals with every problem an athletic 

director faces, and forms a handy en- 

cyclopedia for the student preparing 

for a career as a coach, athletic director 

or school administrator. 

The novel approach of the big ATH- 

LETIC DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK 

coupled with more than 300 forms and 

tables shows the student how success- 

ful athletic programs are directed in 

schools across the country. With 200 

separate topics this book features the 

how-to of: 

e Budgets, funds, and the securing of 
revenue. 

e@ Interpretation of various states on 
competition and eligibility. 

e@ Purchase, storage, and issue of 
equipment. 

e@ Good athletic publicity and methods 
for increasing interest in games. 

e Accident and benefit plans of dif- 
ferent states. 


403 pages @ 6x9 e@ Published 1956 


For approval copies unife 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 














Builds Baller 


ELECTRIC P 








The Naden N-595 has everything — In- 
stant-Vue numerals with plastic bezels — 
indirect lighting for letter panels — resonat- 
ing period horn and signal lights — finest 
scoreboard construction — plus two-year 


guorantee. 
For information on the com- 
plete Noaden line, ask for 
Catalog 1A - Basketball; 
2A - Football; 3A - Baseball. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES 


Webster City, lowa 
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for the pass from his teammate. This 
drill is used to help prevent frequent 
interceptions and to practice having 
the players shake loose from their 
guards. 

All the preparation and careful pre- 
sentation involved in readying a play 
for a team must serve to convince the 
boys of the play’s worth. If a boy is 
doubtful of the play’s value, he can 
shake the confidence of the others and 
undermine any progress that has been 
made. The coach must be on the look- 
out for feelings of this type. Harm 
will result unless the boy or his atti- 
tude disappears. Once the play is 
firmly established, there should be 
little or no difficulty with players who 
would rather do it their way. 

If players are allowed to question 
the play selections of the coach, the 
offense will never become firmly en- 
trenched. Similarly, criticism of off- 
cials by players must not be allowed 
under any circumstances. Question- 
ing the judgment of an official is usu- 
ally accompanied by lack of respect 
for the coach. The boy who under- 
stands that he is a player and nothing 
more will be most receptive to set 
plays. If the plays are well prepared 
and the assignments within the boys’ 
capabilities, the players should re- 
spond enthusiastically. 

During a game the play must be 
adapted to the defense in order to at- 
tain its greatest effectiveness. The 
type of defense must be ascertained 
immediately. We have our players 
learn the defense by starting a man- 
for-man play. If our cutters are fol- 
lowed by defensive men, the defense 
is man-for-man. Further running of 
the play will tell us to what extent the 
defense will sag. If the players on the 
court are unable to determine the 
correct option, a time-out should be 
taken. Additional time-outs will be 
helpful each time the opponents alter 
their defense to stop the option being 
run, providing the adjustment has 
not been made on the court. When- 
ever our offense is not taking the best 
advantage of the defense we like to 
call a time-out regardless of the score. 

When a time-out is taken, it is im- 
portant to make the instructions as 
descriptive as possible. Chalk dia- 
grams and gestures help to put over 
the message. Holding on to the play- 
er’s shirt while speaking to him serves 
to intensify his interest and overcome 
distractions. It is also important to 
speak slowly, loudly, and without 
showing any more excitement than is 
necessary. Tension and emotion must 
be controlled if the players are to 
hold their set style of play. 

The coach must always have some- 
thing for his boys to run. Quite often 





ACK BONNICKSON gradu- 

ated from California in 195] 
and served as assistant coach 
at St. Mary’s High School in 
Berkeley for two years. Then 
he moved to Westwood, Cali- 
fornia, as head coach and won 
the league championship in 
his first year. Bonnickson ac- 
cepted his present position last 
summer. Although he is not 
coaching basketball this year, 
his overall record is .750 per 
cent. 











a variation or option of the same play 
is the best choice. A common mistake 
is changing the play when it looks as 
if the defense is beginning to adjust 
to it. The offensive players should 
gain insight into the defensive ma- 
neuvers as the game progresses, and a 
change of play renders this informa 
tion more or less ineffective. A check 
of the offensive performance and the 
various options of the same play 
should be made before another pat 
tern is substituted. Many times a 
single play will be effective through 
outa game against strong Opposition. 

There is one serious problem which 
we have encountered late in games in 
which our boys have been behind. 
The players are so set in their ball 
control style of play that they hesitate 
to gamble when it is their only chance 
to come out winners. The only rem- 
edy is to take a time-out as soon a 
possible and explain the situation t 
the players. In spite of instructions 
they still will often fail to take the 
desperation shots. 

In this article we have tried to pre 
sent some essentials of teaching and 
utilizing set plays. It has been our 
purpose to attempt to include many 
important details usually omitted in 
articles describing a certain play o 
series of plays. These ideas might be 
helpful in the teaching of any plays 
which a coach might select. 

Although teaching a set play tr 
quires a great deal of time and prep 
ration as well as patience, we have 
found our efforts rewarded. The st 
play coach can be reasonably sutt 
that his boys will exhibit confidenc 
during the game if they always havea 
familiar pattern to run. The coach is 
in a position to direct the game 
through his team’s ball control attack, 
and he has the satisfaction of know 
ing that he has an organized plan of 
attack in operation throughout the 
game. 
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Basic Hockey Plays 
lu. y May es @ FOR FUN 
5] (Continued from page 24) \ 
ch AND ACTION! 
- angle is good, he shoots. If the angle OUTDOORS — INDOORS 
my is poor, he passes over to the rebound 
ili- 
i man. THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SPORT 
in Receiver — 1. When the feeder uns eutets, tated ane 
Ic- crosses over in front of the receiver, leaders and coaches highly recommend 
ast the receiver slows down, even comes ee pether a for oe ——— 
‘ er iming a conditioning. lote the many 
not toa stop, and expects a drop pass. He ceed andee cdllieg foc det ol 
ar should be sure to allow a 10-foot clear- “SMASH” is easily learned and may be 
Der ance. 2. After receiving a drop pass, TRE Sp ay tee, oo Ce Ge 
he cuts in almost parallel to the blue The a. backstop is made < 
: ee , sturdy plyw » im attractive green wit 
line and skates away from the defense elite tie Glin. The antes cadet 
man who has turned. 3. The receiver built of exterior plywood. May be quickly 
—— F be ” " taken apart for storing or carrying. Special 
should be sure to take “ wide _ ““SMASH”’ balls are white plastic, of golf- 
tective dribble as he cuts in. 4. As he ball size. Bats are 734” wide, with 61/3” 
skates past the nearer defense man, handles, and are of sufficient weight to 
e play ee ae back he feeder smash the ball vigorously. ‘‘SMASH”’ will 
‘istake the receiver passes - to the feec - ants Gn tie Gea. 
Oks as * After pita ° 1 henessaiy-nead the For Game Supplies; Free Rules and 
adiust skating arc and glides away from the Playing Fllate; Welte to: 
heal defense men to avoid a body check. 
, r au“ “a 
e ma Rebounder —1. After making a SMASH 
8 
and a pass to the crossing wing man, the re- 4700 Woodland 
forma- bounder crosses over behind him and WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. 
check skates fast to a point 15 feet in front LOWE & CAMPBELL ATH. GOODS (Div. of Wilson Spt. Gds. Co.) Now Notional Distributors 
nd the of the net. Then he slows down and 
» play comes to a stop to gather himself for _ ae ee a ae - 
or pat: a rebound or a pass over. 
mes a , 
rough- Drill Method S P 0 2 T S 
see In order to get the basic details of 
which the drop pass, our drop pass drill is 
mes 1B practiced in two parts: 1. Drop pass T | M . 
a technique in detail and in slow mo- 
ir ba ‘on. 9 , 
gee. mptty vate | pass play complete and © LARGE 8” DIAL e ELECTRIC SIGNAL 
a © MINUTE and SWEEP-SECOND HANDS 
ly rem: Drill for Drop Pass Technique or sae ig or Big ell timer. ——— 
. ° P H split-second timing of any event. idely 
as 
re . in Detail and in Slow Motion matched with GraLab Horn for timing BASKET- 
ors 1. Use the three-on-two drill with BALL, VOLLEYBALL and other athletic or 
: : scholastic events. Order today from your dealer, 
ke the the forward lines starting at the cen- or write to: 
ter of the center zone. The defense 
to pre men should be posted a yard inside DIMCO-GRAY CO. 
ng. and the blue line. Instruct the defense 207 E. Sixth St. Dayton 2, Ohio 
on ot men not to slide and tell the defense 
om man who is nearer the swerving cen- 
tted in ter puck-carrier to turn outside with 
slay or him in order to set up the drop pass | 
gn | meas = NEW fayfo Top-Rating 
y plays 2. The center puck-carrier swerves sransanis L- Multi-Pu bs 
across in front of the further defense | |’ *‘*™* = Trampolins 
ey - phencagie. ae turn out- ALUMINUM | You get new, improved feo- 
| prepa: » makes a dr ass s receiv i - . 
prep : 1 drop pass to his receiving nants b> STANDARD | tures in the GYM-MASTER mod 
re have wing, and then breaks around behind a ‘ i y 
he def : Ge The entire frame holds solidly 
The set the defense for a return pass. The / to the floor under all perform- 
ly sure center practices feeding both wings mon guise t2 Ways: mg conditions. JUMBO model 
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Drill for the Drop Pass Play 
Complete and At Full Speed 


1. Use the three-on-two drill with 
the forward lines starting at the de- 
fensive blue line. Post the defense 
men a yard inside the blue line. In- 
struct the defense men not to slide 
and tell the defense man who is near- 
er the swerving puck-carrier to turn 
outside with him in order to set up 
the drop pass play. 

2. One wing crosses in the center 
zone and receives the pass from the 
center who crisscrosses behind him. 

3. The crossing wing swerves at full 
speed in front of the further defense 
man, and after forcing him to turn 
outside, makes a drop pass to the re- 
ceiving wing. 

4. The receiving wing slows down, 
receives a drop pass, cuts in, takes a 
protective dribble, and makes a return 
pass. 

5. The rebound wing, who actually 
started the play by feeding the cross- 
ing wing, takes a rebound position. 

6. After a score, one good shot or 
one rebound opportunity, the coach 
blows the whistle, and all three for- 
wards check back at full speed along 
either sideboard. 

7. The acting drop passer picks up 
a second puck at the defensive blue 
line and all forwards follow the 
double puck routine of improvising 
a play for their second attack. 


Action of Players — Play 6 


Feeder — 1. After pulling his oppo- 
nent, the feeder hides a pass to the 
receiver by screening it with his own 
body. 2. After making a shuttle pass 
to the receiver, the feeder breaks fast 
around his opponent and toward the 
net. Then he looks for a return pass. 
5. After receiving a return pass, if the 
angle is good, he shoots. If the angle 
is poor, he passes over to the rebound 
man. 

Receiver — 1. The cue for a shuttle 
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pass play is given by the feeder when 
he skates toward the receiver who has 
the puck. 2. The receiver breaks to- 
ward the feeder and always takes the 
outside route. 3. After receiving a 
screened shuttle pass, the receiver 
takes a wide protective dribble, and 
passes back to the feeder behind the 
pulled opponent. 4. In order to avoid 
a body check the receiver glides away 
from the defense man. 

Rebounder —1. The rebounder 
skates fast to a point 15 feet in front 
of the net. Then he slows down and 
comes to a stop to gather himself for a 
rebound or a pass over. 


Drill Method 


1. Use the three-on-two drill. Post 
the defense men about two yards in- 
side the blue line. 

2. Post the three forwards just in- 
side the attacking blue line with the 
wings near their respective sideboards. 

3. Instruct the defense man who is 
near the acting center puck-carrier to 
break with him to set up the shuttle 
pass play. 

4. The center faces the wing with 
whom he is to work. When the center 
breaks toward that wing, this is the 
cue for the shuttle pass and the wing 
breaks immediately toward the on- 
coming center. 

5. The receiving wing always takes 
the outside route. 

6. The center screens a soft shuttle 
pass to the receiving wing, breaks 
around the opponent and toward the 
net for a return pass. 

7. The receiving wing makes a re- 
turn pass. 

8. The rebound wing cuts in and 
takes a rebound position. 

9. After a score, one good shot or 
one good rebound opportunity, the 
coach terrninates play with a whistle. 


Action of Players — Play 7 


Feeder—1. The feeder cuts in 
about 20 feet from the zone line and 


away from the receiver. 2. He makes 
a soft return pass early, just inside the 
blue line. 3. Then he glides away 
from the defense men. 

Receiver —1. Actually, the receiver 
starts play in the center zone by feed. 
ing up to the wing. After the wing's 
late cut in, the receiver breaks near 
the zone line. 2. After feeding, he 
crosses over behind the wing and calls 
Crisscross. 3. After receiving he passes 
back, cuts for the net, and shoots at 
20 feet. 

Rebounder—1. The rebounder 
skates fast to a point 15 feet in front 
of the net. Then he slows down and 
comes to a stop to obtain good body 
control for a rebound or a pass over. 


Drill Method 


1. Use the three-on-two. Post the 
defense men about two yards inside 
the blue line and instruct them not to 
slide. Instruct the defense man who 
is nearer the cutting-in wing to tum 
in with him in order to set up the late 
crisscross play. 

2. The receiving wing cuts in te 
ward the nearer defense man about 2) 
feet from the attacking blue line. 

3. The wing’s cutting-in movement 
is the cue for the center to pass to 
him and then crisscross behind him 
and call Crisscross for a lateral pas 
back just inside the attacking blue 
line. 

4. The receiving wing cuts in for 
the net and shoots at 20 feet. 

5. The rebound wing cuts in and 
takes a rebound position. 

6. After a score, one good shot of 
one good rebound opportunity, the 
coach blows the whistle and all three 
forwards check at full speed along 
either sideboard. 

7. The acting center picks up 4 s&€ 
ond puck at the defensive blue line 
and all forwards follow the double 
puck routine of improvising 4 play 
for their second attack. 

8. The forwards rotate through all 
three forward positions. 
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A Complete Line of 


ment. Manufactured near you for quicker service. 


Vaulting Poles . . . Stop Watches . 


Drags .. . Name Your Need —We Make It. 
(Catalog on Request) 


SLIPPERY ROCK, PA. 





ATHLETIC FIELD EQUIPMENT 


The world’s most complete line of athletic field equip- 


TRACK . . . Aluminum or Steel Hurdles . . . Jumping and 
Vaulting Standards . . . Shot and Discus Rings and Safety 
Screens . . . Starting Blocks . . . Cross Bars. . . Relay Batons 
-» + Take-Off Boards and Toe Boards . . . Vaulting Boxes . . . 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience, 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. 
Many of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching 
aids. Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 
Service Department, ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1719 Howard St., Evanston, Ill. 
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Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 
Cover 2, 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 21, 
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() Free catalog 
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Riddell, Inc., John T., 23 


[] Free new 1957 catalog 
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Spot Bilt, 15, ] Information ‘Spot Bilt’ track shoes 
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Champion Knitwear Co., 
Cover 3, 


Gymnastic Supply Co., 42, 
Sand Knitting Mills Corp., 39, 


[] Free catalog 


(CO Free new 1957 catalog 
[) Free catalog 
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Becton Dickinson G Co., 27, 
Benson Optical Co., 43, 
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Free catalog 

Free literature 

] Information “Glass Gard” eyegiass holder 
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Featherlax Corp., 41, 
Seron Mfg. Co., 33 
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Arnett, Richard W., 17, 
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Audio Equipment Co., Inc., 
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Free new catalog 
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Free catalog and price list 


Free literature 


Dimco-Gray Co., 45, [] Information ‘‘GraLab”’ sports timer 


Fair-Play Mfg. Co., 34, (10 Information “Fair-Play” scoreboards 
Fenner-Hamilton Co., 45, "] Full information 

Gymnastic Supply Co., 42 (C Free new 1957 catalog 

H. G R. Mfg. Co., 43 ] Free booklet 


Holmes Folding Hurdle Co., [] Information 
Hussey Mfg. Co., 37, 

Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., 
Jumpmaster Co., 40, 

K. G P. Athletic Co., The, 43, 
Naden Industries, 44, 


] Free catalogs 
Free catalog 


] Information 
] Name of nearest dealer 


] Football catalog; [] Basketball catalog; 
(0 Baseball catalog 


Free circular 

Free new 16-page catalog 
Free illustrated catalog 
Free catalog 

Free rules and playing hints 
Information 

Free catalog 
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National Sports Co., 43, 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 3, 

Nurre Companies, Inc., 41, 

Program Aids, Inc., The, 42, 

Smash, 45, 

Steinmetz, Ed, 38, 

Track and Field Equipment 
Supply, 47, 
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Ivory System, Inc., Cover 4, [) Add name to ‘Observer’ list 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Crouse-Hinds Co., 5 [) Sports-lighting Bulletin No. 2605 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Hillerich G Bradsby Co., 3! Information ‘Louisville Slugger’ bats 


FLOOR FINISHES 


Hillyard Chemical Co., 1, See coupon in advertisement 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 32, C) Free catalog D 


TURF PRODUCTS 


West Point Products Corp., 33, [] Free booklet “improving Athletic Fields’ 


TOWELS 


McArthur G Sons, George, 38, Information McArthur school towel plan 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., 42, Information “‘Invincible’’ nets 
Inc -] Free literature 


Sterling Net G Twine Co., 
38, 


FILMS 


Sports Film Enterprises, 36 Sport-Loops,”’ 9 films or less $3.00 each 


10 films $25.00; (J 15 films $35.00 


COACHING CLINICS 


National Football Clinic, 4 Information 


NEW ITEMS 


] Information 
[] Information 

] Free catalog 
_] Information 

] Information 


Boer Products, 35, 
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Berlin Chapman Co., 35, 
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Athletic Enterprises, 42 
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Wells, Cliff, 40, 
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Naden Industries 44 
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National Football Clinic 4 
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National Sports Co. 43 
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Nissen Trampoline Co. 3 
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Nurre Companies, Inc. 4] 
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Ocean Pool Supply Co. 32 
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Program Aids, Inc., The 22 
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‘ THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 
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te Phys Ed Uniforms 
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ail 3 Combinations at 


WEW LOW PRICES 























Bl 
F FEATURING: 
“% f CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 

4 passed along to you. Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 

sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 

33 Follow the lead of —er and more of specially treated to be heat resistant. 

the nation’s colleges and high schools and ; 

oul one octnal eth ws iii tue @ Your school design processed in your own 
95 q P J P q 7 oe school color on both shirt and pant. 

wearing, perfect laundering Champion oP ; ss ” cain 

Phys Ed Uniforms. ermanent color processing that wi not tade, 

“4 run or wash out. 

Here are the three standard T-Shirt and —@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 

a: Gym Pant combinations. at no extra charge. 

i 
43 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 GYM SUIT COMBINATION x 
(All White) (White and Colors) (All Colors) % 23 Sas 

3 

41 § 

2 

44 

#2 

Cover 2 
, 

3B 

39 

$3 

T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cotton, T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following colors 
full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following col- —all stocked for immediate delivery: Dk. 

5 WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. ors all stocked for immediate delivery: Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, 

“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic Gold and Old Gold. Same construction 
S| Boxer style waist with heat resistant waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. as 78QS. Sizes XS-S-M-L 

ly,” elastic. WHITE ONLY. Sizes: XS Complete Price, including shirt and Gym Pant: Style KE/8. ; 

Ib S-M-L. pants processed in your own school color Complete Price, including shirt and 
Complete Price, including shirt and with your own design .. . pease processed in your own school color 
pants processed in your own school color $1.65 per uniform with your own design niece . 

R with your own design .. . ee $1.75 per uniform 

, $1.60 per uniform For extra-large size: Add 10% For extra-large size: Add 10% 
For extra-large size: Add 10% 

_. & | GYM Champion will send you a free sam combination. This sample request 
| e SUIT ple of the T-Shirt and Gym zane so must yo from the sa — 
ass. Vd 7p = , > how y it y tment or office. ease 

WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG SAMPLE Physical ‘Eésention ge mon will nord specify ‘eae and color when writ- 

4] with your design in your school color ing for sample. 

PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 
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CHAMPION R 115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
a ) Knitwear Co., Inc. A P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 





IVORY SYSTEM gives 


Guuuileed F 


Avoid perspiration damage to football gear by sending it now to 
IVORY SYSTEM for expert reconditioning. 


Your Sports equipment will be completely protected against the 


hazards of mildew, moths, fire and theft in our unexcelled storage 
facilities. 


At IVORY SYSTEM you get the benefit of expert workmanship plus 
the guaranteed protection of over $2,000,000 worth of insurance. 
Play it safe by sending all sports equipment to IVORY SYSTEM! 


:; RGEST 
. EST and LA 
AMERICA’S OL” ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


uAVORY SYSTEM. 
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